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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


DIPLOMACY, DIPLOMATISTS, AND DIPLOMATIC 
SERVANTS OF ENGLAND. 


Two centuries, or two centuries and a half ago, 
the science of diplomacy, more especially in Ger- 
many, consisted in deciphering and translating 
charters, diplomas, and ancient treaties ; in dis- 
tinguishing between muniments and acts disputa- 
ble, doubtful, fabricated, partially false, interpo- 
lated, or altogether forged. For the last seventy 
or eighty years, however, and more especially 
since the epoch of the first French Revolution, 
circumstances and events have nearly laid bare to 
the general public—pioneers and all; at all 
events, to the intelligent and instructed public— 
the minute particulars and details, if not the secret 
springs, of negotiations and events, which in the 
time of Charles V. and of Philip II.—which, in 
the reign of our own Elizabeth and James ; and 
in France, in the reign of Henry IV., Louis XIII., 
Louis XIV., and even so late as the reign of 
Louis X V.—were studiously concealed from the 
eyes of the million by the exclusiveness, the rigid- 
ity, and the secrecy of statesmen and politicians 
of the elder school. 

These days are now happily past, even in the 
case of civilized despotisms ; or, as the Spaniards 
say, speaking of the ministry of Zea Bermudez, 
of a despotismo illustrado. Since 1783 or 1784 in 
France, and indeed antecedently, men have yearned 
for simplicity and straightforwardness in the con- 
duct of public affairs, and have sought to find that 
frankness, that directness and plain common-sense 
view of things which one is accustomed to meet 
in the ordinary relations between man and man. 
It was all very well, in the days of Pére Mabillon, 
and among the brethren of the Congrégation de 
St. Maur, for men of profound learning, like the 
authors of the great work L’Art de Vérifier les 
Dates, to make a scholastic mystery of the science 
of charters and treaties, and to write a learned 
work on the subject like the Diplomatique of the 
learned Champenois, published, if we remember 
rightly, somewhere about 1660: but now the man 
who in England or France would talk of the sci- 
ence of diplomacy as a mystery would be laughed 
at for his pains; and every commis voyageur of 
France, and every smart bagman of England trav- 
elling either in the soft goods or the hardware 
line, would say, Talk not to us of diplomacy as 
understood by the Cecils and Walsinghams, by the 
Dudley Digges, the Carletons, the Winwoods, the 
Carews, the Edmundes, the Nauntons, the An- 
thony Bacons, the Sir Thomas Bodleys, and the 
Sir Henry Wootons ; by the D’Ossats, the Jean- 
nins, the Sullys, the Villerois, the Du Plessis 
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Mornays, the De la Boderies, and the Barillons 
of former days; but talk to us of the foreign 
policy of England and France; of their moral, 
material, and trading interests ; of the number of 
their armies and of their fleets ; of their means of 
aggression and of defence ; of the spirit and voli- 
tion of their people; of the bent and inclination 
of their representative and public assemblies; of 
their revenue, taxation and public expenditure ; 
of their commerce ; inland navigation ; system of 
banking, of currency, of trade; and of intercom- 
munication, whether by roads, canals, ox railways ; 
and then we shall understand what you mean by 
the antiquated word diplomacy, foreign affairs, 
public laws of Europe, and that which French 
statesmen of the olden time called la science des 
ambassadeurs. 

For the modern Englishman or Frenchman un- 
bred to the craft would contend that diplomacy no 
longer is, or at least no longer ought to be, what 
it was formerly considered—a knowledge of pacts 
and of treaties, and of the interpretation put upon 
these pacts and treaties by congresses, either of 
ministers or of crowned heads. No doubt it is 
necessary to the accomplished diplomatist, as in- 
deed it is to the well-informed statestnan, politi- 
cian, gentleman, or scholar, to know the bearing 
of great treaties, the number, real force and value 
of land and sea forces of a country, the disposition 
and genius of a people, and the inclinations of her 
sovereigns, statesmen, and leading minds. But 
since rail and steam have almost annihilated time 
and space, the interests of European nations have 
been considerably altered and modified ; and since 
the Congress of Vienna, which may be called the 
last settlement of Europe, wonderful changes have 
been silently taking place in most European states. 
We do not mean to say that in all times and in all 
circumstances the interests of a people have not 
varied with circumstances, or that these interests, 
or, if you will, passions, have not been limited 
and controlled by the.text and spirit of public law, 
by written or verbal conventions regulating boun- 
daries, modes of succession, &c. Yet since the 
first French Revolution—or, in other words, with- 
in the last sixty years, and more especially within 
the last twenty years—he must have been an in- 
observant man who has not remarked that the old 
canons of public law have been weakened, have 
been less appealed to by publicists and politicians ; 
and that the settlement of Europe as fixed at the 
Congress of Vienna by no means stands now on 
the same foundation as it stood anteriorly to 1830, 
much less does it stand on the same foundation on 
which it stood anteriorly to February, 1848. Prin- 
ciples, opinions, and interests have changed ; 
public opinion and public feeling have changed 

























































































































































throughout the whole of Europe, as the events of 
the last twenty-seven months too abundantly and 
too loudly testify. How vain, then, the attempt 
to collect and to string together in one work the 
different pretensions which have so long exercised 
and fatigued the diplomacy of Europe! What 
could be more ridiculous than the publication of 
such a tableau in a. pv. 1850! It would but reveal 
the ambition of princes and the misery of nations ; 
it would be but a record of the dreams of ambition 
and of the spoils of conquest. Yet till the epoch 
of the first French Revolution, diplomatists loaded 
their memories with the provisions of treaties 
and conventions, and spoke a language which, in 
reference to the actual and work-a-day world 
in which we now live, and move, and have 
our being, would be deemed hallucinated or de- 
mented. 

After the thirty years’ war the treaty of West- 
phalia became the base of the public law and of 
the peace of Europe. Its clauses, deemed un- 
changeable and eternal, were referred to in all 
subsequent treaties. But the coalition against 
Louis XIV. produced, at the end of the war of the 
succession, another and a different order of things, 
of which the Treaty of Utrecht was the symbol 
and the exponent. This treaty in its turn was 
modified by the treaty of Vienna of 1735; of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748; and most of all by the 
first partition of Poland, which took place in 
1773 ; and by those subsequent partitions which 
produced, first the anarchy, and, secondly, directly 
tended to the annihilation of the nationality of 
that brave, chivalrous, but inconstant people. 

Thus it is that in more modern times diplomacy, 
or the science of the foreign relations of states, 
has been perpetually shifting, and that the art of 
negotiation, embracing as it does the entire sys- 
tem of interests arising out of the relations exist- 
ing between nations, is perpetually undergoing 
modification and change. 

The chief modern writers on the diplomatic art 
are Germans, and these persevering and theoretic 
plodders have, as.is their wont, overlaid their trea- 
tises with much crude speculation—with a great 
deal of the lumber of a useless learning—with 
much that is dry—with much that is dusty, effete, 
and outworn ; yet, midst all the rubbish which has 
been carted into Leipsic during the last half-cen- 
tury by the Martens, the Sschmaltz, and others not 
necessary here to name, and which has been given 
to the public by the Mylius, the Brockhaus, the 
Dieterichs, the Ungers, the Leos, and other accou- 
cheurs of prolific and ponderous authors, pregnant 
oceasionally with monstrous and misshapen births, 
something, nevertheless, that is valuable, both in 
fact and in speculation, has occasionally issued 
from the literary womb of Allemania. For in- 
stance, all men are agreed with Charles de Mar- 
tens that the most legitimate end of diplomacy is 
to provide for the peace and security of states—to 
prevent, by concession or explanation, the prepa- 
rations for wars—and to terminate speedily hostil- 
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Every sane man will agree with De Martens in 
thinking it ought, also, to be the end and object 
of diplomacy to facilitate relations and intercom- 
munication among states by a reciprocity of com- 
merce, and to seek to unite mankind as brothers 
and friends. It is agreed by all the text-writers, 
whether German, French, or Dutch, that the di- 
plomacy of a nation should be neither mobile, 
Machiavelic, over-prompt, nor over-active ; that it 
should be generally patient, passive, and, so to 
speak, expectative, unless where the subject mat- 
ter is an exchange of friendliness or of good 
offices. This completely tallies with Talleyrand’s 
instructions to a young, ardent, and able minister 
plenipotentiary, who was just about to enter for 
the first time on his functions—‘‘ Et sur-tout point 
de zéle, Monsieur.”’ 

lt will hence be concluded; that while it is the 
business of an able and honest diplomatist to ob- 
viate, by prompt and placable explanation, the 
necessity of war, it is also his duty to have ever 
in view the safety and dignity of the state of 
which he is a servant. As the principles of the 
science of which he is the minister, the upholder, 
and the exponent, have their source in interna- 
tional law, or that positive law of nations which 
forms the common law of every civilized people, 
he should be prepared to act openly by those rules 
which fix the rights, and prescribe the duties of 
states, whether in peace or in war. 

If it be important to civilized society that citi- 
zens should not be troubled in the possession of, 
or succession to, their estates—it imports not in a 
less degree to the general society of nations that 
they should uninterruptedly enjoy their limits, 
frortiers, privileges and dominion. As the gen- 
eral purpose of civil commerce or municipal law 
ought to be to prevent and obviate evils between 
individuals, so the purpose and intent of the law 
of nations, whose views are larger, and whose 
scope is more extensive, ought to be to reconcile 
differences and to prevent wars. 


Le Droit des Gens (says St. Real*) renferme les 
régles de la conduite des hommes consideré de 
peuple 4 peuple, en tant que formant Ja societé 
générale des nations, et une république dans laquelle 
chaque peuple n’est que comme une grande famille. 


A perfect and honest diplomacy, therefore, 
should be based on the interest of communities, 
and he is the best foreign minister who pursues, 
avoiding the extremes of inertness and mobility, 
the calm, even, yet ever watchful tenor of his 
way. The vain, the restless, the intriguing, the 
turbulent minister, must become the bane of his 
own country; and such a man does not, and, in- 
deed, ought not to, obtain the confidence or esteem 
of foreign nations. In pursuing all the points 
which are indispensable to insure the independence 
and prosperity of Great Britaih, her internal 
wealth and external safety, a foreign minister, 
ambassador or envoy, can and ought, in any part 
of the world, to preserve his honor, his conscience 





ities should peace and unity be once interrupted. 





* Science de Gouvernement, tom. i., p: 22. 
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and his integrity—can be the excellent public 
servant of his sovereign, and the Integer vite 
scelerisque purus of the Roman poet. 

The diplomatic career, thus properly appreciated 
and honorably followed, is among the first in 
moral and political importance. The laws which 
govern the intercourse of nations are fixed and 
defined, and ought to have their sanction in a high 
morality. No nation can or ought to depart from 
these laws without ultimately compromising either 
its well-being or its existence. 


L’intérét des états (says Royer Collard) est 
tellement lié a l’observation de ces lois, qu’ils ne 
peuvent presque jamais s’en écarter, dans des cir- 
constances graves sans compromettre leur propre 
conservation, ou au moins leur bien-etré. I] se 
trouve en Europe un assez grand nombre de puis- 
sances, égales en force et en richesses, toutes capa- 
bles de Jutter contre la nation qui voudrait troubler 
l’ordre général, et toutes Jes fois qu’un peuple 
s’est montré manifestement injuste, il a été obligé 
de céder t6t ou tard devant la résistance des autres. 


It is in this sense, as the Count de Garden re- 
marks, that this political equilibrium operates as 
a conservative principle in international Jaw ; and 
he might have added, operates also on the con- 
sciences of ambassadors, of ministers, and of 
statesmen, whether at home or abroad. 

How much, then, of the happiness and misery 
of mankind—how much in the lot of nations, may 
depend on the combinations and conclusions of one 
great, one adroit, or one faithless and unprincipled 
mind in this science! In the early part of this 
century, see how the conduct and resolves of Pitt 
in our country, and the flexible, supple, adroit, 
and unprincipled tactics of Talleyrand, influenced 
for a time—and for a time not inconsiderable 
either—the fate and fortunes of Europe! 

In more ancient times, embassies were, for the 
most part, occasional or temporary. But since 
the end of the sixteenth century, they have be- 
come permanent in all the states ef the great 
European family. When one great power deter- 
mined on fixing its envoy, or minister plenipoten- 
tiary, in a capital, others soon followed the exam- 
ple. A new system of diplomacy was the result. 
To the general stagnation, but occasional vehe- 
mence and vigor, of the middle ages, succeeded 
more animated, more vivacious, more patient, 
more persevering, end more peaceful struggles. 
In this respect the world has been a gainer. 
Since the establishment of permanent embassies, 
there has been infinitely more astuteness, subtlety, 
and keenness displayed by ambassadors and minis- 
ters; but there have been fewer wars, fewer deeds 
of violence and rapine, fewer unprovoked aggres- 
sions. 

The qualifications required for the diplomatic 
career, we need hardly say, are many and various. 
To a perfect knowledge of history and the law of 
nations, should be united a knowledge of the priv- 
ileges and duties of diplomatic agents, an acquaint- 
ance with the conduct and management of nego- 
tiations, the physical and moral statistics, the 
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political, military, and social history of the powers 
with which the ambassador’s nation comes into 
most frequent intercommunication. To this varied 
knowledge, it is needless to state, the negotiator 
should join moderation, dexterity, temper and tact. 
An ambassador should be a man of learning, and 
a man of the world; a man of books, and a man of 
men; aman of the drawing-room, and a man of 
the counting-house ; a prewx chevalier, and a man 
of labor and of business. He should possess 
quick faculties, active powers of observation, and 
that which military men call the coup d’eil. He 
should be of urbane, pleasant, and affable man- 
ners; of cheerful temper, of good humor, and of 
good sense. He should know when and where 
to yield, to retreat, or to advance ; when to press 
his suit strongly, or when merely gently to insiu- 
uate it indirectly, and, as it were, by innuendo. 
He should know how to unbend and how tu up- 
hold his dignity, or rather the dignity of his sov- 
ereign ; for it is his business, in whatever quarter 
of the world he may be placed, to maintain the 
rights and dignities of his sovereign with vigor 
and effect. It is the union of these diverse, and 
yet not repugnant, qualities, that gives to an am- 
bassador prestige, ascendancy, and power over the 
minds of others—that acquires for him that repu- 
tation of wisdom, straightforwardness and sagac- 
ity, which is the rarest and most valuable gift of 
a statesman. One part of the science of diploma- 
cy may be, by even a dull man, mastered without 
any wonderful difficulties. It is that positive, 
fundamental, and juridical portion of the study 
which may be found in books, in treatises—in the 
history of treaties and of wars—in treatises on 
international Jaw—in memoirs, letters, and nego- 
tiations of ambassadors—in historical and statis- 
tical works concerning the states of Europe, the 
balance of power, and the science of politics gen- 
erally. 

But the abstract, hypothetical, and variable 
portions of the craft—or, if you will, of the 
science—depending on ten thousand varying and 
variable circumstances—depending on persons, 
passions, fancies, whims—caprices royal, national, 
parliamentary and personal, is above theory, and 
beyond the reach of books; and can only be 
learned by experience, by practice, and by the 
most perfect and intuitive tact. The traditional 
political maxims, the character of the leading sov- 
ereigns, statesmen, and public men in any given 
court, as well as the conduct of negotiations, may 
be acquired by study, by observation, by a resi- 
dence as secretary, as attaché ; but who, unless a 
man of real genius for his art—who, unless a man 
of real ability and talent, shall seize on, fix, and 
turn to his purpose, the ever-mobile, the ever- 
varying phases of courts, of camps, of councils, 
of senators, of parliaments, and of public bodies? 
No doubt there are certain great cardinal and 
leading principles with which the mind of every 
aspirant should be stored. But the mere know] 
edge of principles, and of the history of the 
science, can never alone make a great ambassador, 
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any more than the reading of treatises on the art 
of war can make a great commander. 

An ambassador at a first-rate court should, in- 
deed, be the minister of foreign affairs for his 
country on a small scale; and we know well 
enough that the duties devolving on a minister for 
foreign affairs are grave, are delicate, are all-im- 
portant. 

The functions appertaining to the ministry for 
foreign affairs have been in England during the 
last two years, and certainly also were from 1793 
to 1815, the most important and the most difficult 
connected with the public administration. A 
man, to fill such a post properly, requires not 
merely elevation and uprightness of character, but 
experience, tried discretion, the highest capacity, 
the most extensive and varied knowledge and ac- 
complishments. Yet how few ambassadors (we 
can scarcely name one) have been in our day, or, 
indeed, for the last century, elevated into principal 
secretaries of state for foreign affairs! Such pro- 
motions in France have been matters of every-day 
occurrence since and previous to 1792. Dumouriez, 
Talleyrand, Reinhard, Champagny, Maret, Bignon, 
Montmorency, Cheateaubriand, Polignac, Sebas- 
tiani, De Broglie, Guizot, Soult, had all been 
ambassadors before they were elevated into the 
higher, the more responsible, and the more 
onerous, office. In England, since the accession 
of George I., we can scarcely cite, speaking off- 
hand, above four instances, 

In 1716 there was Paul Methuen, who had 
been ambassador to Portugal in the reign of 
Queen Anne, named secretary of state for a short 
time, in the absence of Earl Stanhope; there was 
Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, in 1746; 
there was John, Duke of Bedford, who succeeded 
Lord Chesterfield in 1748, and who had previously 
been ambassador to Paris; and there was Sir 
Thomas Robinson in 1754, who had been an am- 
bassador to Vienna. In our own day there is 
scarcely an instance. For though George Can- 
ning was ambassador for a short time to Lisbon, 
and the Marquess of Wellesley to Spain—thongh 
the Duke of Wellington was ambassador to Paris, 
was charged with a special mission to Russia, 
was plenipotentiary to Veronna—yet none of 
these noblemen and gentlemen ever regularly be- 
longed to the diplomatic corps. The most illus- 
trious and striking instance of an ambassador 
raised into a secretary of state is the case of Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. The 
character of no man within a century and a half 
has been so misrepresented and misunderstood. 
Lord John Russell, inthe Bedford Correspondence, 
which he edited, charges this nobleman with con- 
ducting the French nobility to the guillotine and 
to emigration. But Lord Chesterfield died on 
the 24th March, 1773, sixteen years before 
1789, and nineteen years before 1792. To any 
man of reading and research—to any man of a 
decent acquaintance with literature, it is unneces- 
sary now to vindicate the character of the Earl 
of Chesterfield. He was unequalled in his time 





for the solidity and variety of his attainments ; for 
the brilliancy of his wit; for the graces of his 
conversation, and the polish of his style. His 
embassy to Holland marks his skill, his dexterity, 
and his address, as an able negotiator; and his 
administration of Ireland indicates his integrity, 
his vigilance, and his sound policy, as a statesman 
and as a politician. He was at once the most 
accomplished, the most learned, and the most far- 
seeing of the men of his day; and in our own, 
there is not one public man to compare with him. 
He foresaw and foretold, in 1756, that French 
Revolution whose outbreak he did not live to wit- 
ness. In 1744 he was admitted into the cabinet 
on his own terms, and was soon after entrusted 
with a second embassy to Holland, in which his 
skill and dexterity were universally admitted. He 
was not more remarkable for a quick insight into 
the temper of others, than for a command of his 
own. In history, in literature, in foreign lan- 
guages, he was equally a proficient. With clas- 
sical literature he had been from his boyhood 
familiar. He wrote Latin prose with correctness, 
ease, and purity; and spoke that tongue with a 
fluency and facility of the rarest among English- 
men, and not very common even among foreigners. 
In the House of Lords his speeches were more 
admired and extolled than any others of the day. 
Horace Walpole had heard his own father—had 
heard Pitt—had heard Pulteney—had heard W ynd- 
ham—had heard Carteret; yet he in 1743 de- 
clared, as is recorded by Lord Mahon, that the 
finest speech he had ever listened to was one from 
Chesterfield. 

For the diplomatic career, Chesterfield prepared 
himself in a manner not often practised in his 
own, and never practised by Englishmen in our 
day. Not content, as an under-graduate of Cam- 
bridge, with assiduously attending a course of 
lectures on civil law at Trinity Hall, he applied 
—as the laws and customs of other countries, and 
the general law of Europe, were not comprehended 
in that course—to Vitriarius, a celebrated professor 
of the University of Leyden; and at the recom- 
mendation of the professor, took into his house a 
gentleman qualified to instruct him. Instead of 


/pirouetting it in the coulisses of the opera, or in 


the Redouten Saal of Vienna—instead of graduat- 
ing at the Jardin Mabille, or the Salle Ventadour 
—instead of breakfasting at the Café Anglais— 
instead of dining at the Caf! de Paris, or swallow- 
ing his ices, after the Italiens or Académie 
Royale, at Tortoni’s—instead of attending a fun- 
cion or bull-fight at Madrid, or spending his morn- 
ings and evenings at Jager’s Unter den Linden at 
Berlin— instead of swallowing Beaune for a bet 
against Russian Boyars at Petersburg or Moscow, 
at Andrieux’s French Restaurant, or spending his 
nights at the San Carlos at Naples, or the Scala 
at Milan—Chesterfield, eschewing prima donnas, 
and the delights of French cookery, and the 
charms of French vaudevilles, set himself down in 
the town, and in the university in which Joseph 
Sealiger was.a professor, and from whence those 
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famous Elzevir editions of classical works issued, 
to learn the public law of Europe. These are the 
arts hy which to attain the eminence of a Walsing- 
ham and a Burghley, of a D’Ossat and a Jeannin, 
of a Temple and a De Witt. 


Qui cupit optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit. 


All that has been said of a minister for foreign 
affairs applies, though in a lesser degree, to those 
in the more responsible employments under that 
minister. It is in the ability, skill, and conduct 
of those appointed by him as ambassadors, envoys, 
ministers plenipotentiary, and chargé des affaires, 
that in a great degree depends the success or the 
failure of the projects of the government at home. 
The character, capacity, bearing, and conduct, of 
English agents abroad have undoubtedly an im- 
portant influence on negotiations. One man may, 
by his general credit and character, uphold the 
honor and dignity of his country ; while another 
may, by his indiscretion, by his silliness, by his 
ignorance, or by his ill-temper, compromise the 
best-devised schemes and the wisest plans. The 
faults and follies of agents at home work only a 
limited mischief, but the faults and follies of 
agents abroad may engage the country they repre- 
sent, or rather misrepresent, in expensive wars, 
in hollow or unsound alliances, in impracticable 
schemes, or in unworthy compliances. The 
errors of ministers and officials at home may be 
corrected ; they are not irreparable or irrevocable ; 
the attention of the country is soon awakened to 
them ; its indignation is aroused ; they are removed 
from office, and the country speedily rights itself. 
But the course is widely different in reference to 
foreign relations. A hasty wcrd, an inconsiderate 
speech, a silly jest, a prying officiousness or indis- 
cretion, may wound a foreign sovereign or his 
favorite minister, and sow the seeds of distrust 
and dissatisfaction, of jealousy or discontent, nay, 
of open and undisguised hostility. Thus, an in- 
considerate or rash word—a single false or awkward 
step—a clumsy or jeering remark—an erroneous 
calculation, or an indisereet or inopportune combi- 
nation on the part of an envoy, may compromise 
the dignity of the Eaglish crown, injure the in- 
terests of the English nation, and destroy the rep- 
utation of the minister for foreign affairs, who is 
really not to blame, directly or personally, but 
whose accountability is legally made out on the 
principle, Qui fecit per alium fecit per se. 

An envoy at a foreign court should rarely or 
never be without precise and definite instructions on 
any moot or disputed point from his principal at 
home. If, however, it should so happen that he 
really is without definite and precise directions to 
guide and govern his conduct, it should only render 
him the more cautious and induce him to refer to 
his court. Sometimes, however, he is obliged to 
act on the instant, and if on such occasions his 
language or his course of proceeding be indiscreet, 
or imprudent, the consequences may be of the 
gravest. It is in such a season that a really supe- 





rior mind has the opportunity of exhibiting bold- 
ness and quickness of conception, fertility of in- 
vention, and other qualities which, though they do 
not depend on learning, reading, or experience, 
yet may be aided and improved by learning and 
experience. Tact, talent, and learning, may 
always do much for even a second or third rate 
intellect. But the most brilliant genius, and the 
most original mind, may always derive fresh aids 
and appliances from reading, application and expe- 
rience. It is the business of every diplomatic 
agent to inspire confidence into the court to which 
he is accredited. It is also his business, by every 
legitimate means, to learn the actual condition, the 
strength, and the weakness, of the court near to 
which he resides. In his own communications to 
his own government he should speak unreservedly 
on these points, disclosing to the ministers at home 
the advantages they may obtain, or the sacrifices 
they must make. The data on which he forms 
his conclusions should be given, and every supe- 
rior and well-balanced mind would supply to the 
archives of his native country a valuable body of 
suggestions and remarks, moral, physical, statis- 
tical, and commercial, concerning the country and 
the court in which he exercised diplomatic func- 
tions. 

If he views his vocation in the proper light, it 
is in the power of few men to effect more good, or 
to avert more evil, than the diplomatist. In the 
era in which we live—in which a man may break- 
fast in London and dine in Paris or Brussels, sup- 
ping at Aix-la-Chapelle or Cologne—the mission 
of the diplomatist ought to be a civilizing and hu- 
mane mission, worthy of an age of the most devel- 
oped trade, and of the highest civilization. In this 
instant season of extended commerce, and intricate 
and widely diversified mercantile relations, if there 
be a ground of rupture, of coldness, or of alienation, 
it is the duty of a sensible and sagacious envoy to 
do everything in his power to remove all pretext, 
and if there be real cause, all grounds of com- 
plaint. As a Christian and a gentleman, as a 
civilized member of a civilized state, it is his duty 
to excite the best and kindliest feelings between 
communities of men. 

If it be the bounden duty, as it must be allowed, 
of an ambassador to cement the bonds of peace and 
union between his own country and the nation to 
which he is accredited, it is no less his business 
to guard that nothing should be undertaken against 
the interests of the country of his birth. It is 
also the duty of an ambassador to forward the 
views, and to the utmost of his power to protect 
the interests, of such of his countrymen as appeal 
to him for aid. 

Without entering into the passions, the in- 
trigues, and the vain pretensions, of the court at 
which he resides, without entering into the con- 
tests or struggles of faction, he should observe 
them closely and unremittingly, and forward to his 
own government copious and detailed reports. 
Trifles, frivolous and unimportant in appearance, 
may sometimes—indeed often do—produce impor- 
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tant results. ‘The weaknesses, follies, and vices 
of leading statesmen and influential public men 
ought to be set forth, not to gratify any imperti- 
nent or prurient curiosity, or any despicable 
malignity, but because they are sometimes neces- 
sary ingredients to be taken into account in form- 
ing a judgment. 

A nobler and a worthier task awaits the re- 
tailer of these small wares in forwarding to his 
own government an account of the institutions, 
industry, and administrative system; of the 
internal and external relations; of the bent and 
tendency of the people among whom he is sojourn- 
ing. Nor should he allow any important dis- 
covery in the sciences or the arts, made or perfected 
where he resides, to remain unknown to his own 
court. 

In the exercise of his hospitality and household 
duties he should maintain relations of amity and 
friendship with men of science, with men of let- 
ters, and with men of inventive genius, as well as 
with distinguished statesmen and politicians. In 
this respect he should follow three of the most 
wonderful men of modern times—Peter of Russia, 
Frederick of Prussia, and Napoleon. These re- 
markable conquerors and legislators were wont to 
converse with men celebrated in their particular 
callings, such as shipwrights, navigators, en- 
gineers, naturalists, &c. 

It should be the chief business of an ambassador 
to adroitly gain the good-will and confidence of 
the sovereign, statesmen, and natives, of the coun- 
try to which he is sent. To effect this he must be 
a man of considerable resources, of flexible and 
supple humor, accustomed to deal with and manage 
men. He must be above all conventionalities of 
birth, of rank, and of station—a philosopher and 
a man of the world—doing at Rome as Rome 
does, and living at Paris like a Frenchman ‘‘ unto 
the manner born.”? Cardinal d’Ossat, the son of 
a blacksmith, born in poverty, and the architect 
of his own fortune, achieved these objects for his 
court at Rome. But according to his own letters, 
and according to all the memoirs of his time, 
D’Ossat had succeeded so perfectly that he was 
looked upon as an Italian, not as a French car- 
dinal. D’Avaux, one of the negotiators of the 
peace of Westphalia, who was ambassador at 
Venice, Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, achieved 
the same objects for his court. But wherever 
D’Avaux went he was considered, not as a foreign 
minister, but as a native—a personal friend. The 
Abbé de la Ville, who had been originally precep- 
tor to the children of the Marquis de Fénélon, and 
who was ultimately appointed to the embassy at 
the Hague, into which he had entered in the 
humble capacity of tutor, succeeded to nearly the 
same extent. 

English diplomacy rarely succeeds to this al- 
most unexampled extent, and this arises from the 
peculiar constitution, organization, and hierarchy 
of this service. In France, in Prussia, in Russia, 
in America, and in most of the other countries of 
the world, men rise in the diplomatic service by 
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the mere force of great merit, of singular aptitude 
and ability. But in England, high birth, consid- 
erable fortune, parliamentary connection, or aris- 
tocratic influence, are the chief passports to the 
best employments in embassies and foreign mis- 
sions. In the most commercial country in the 
world—in the country with the largest number of 
colonies, and the greatest interests at stake in 
every quarter of the globe—in a country in which 
ten years hence the chief business likely to be 
conducted will be principally, if not exclusively, 
commercial—we select for ambassadors, secreta- 
ries of legation, attachés, and precis writers, men 
of title and parliamentary connection, scions or 
younger brothers of great houses just escaped 
from college. If a poor unfriended youth, who 
has studied law and languages, either at a public 
school or at a university, with the zeal, diligence, 
and success of a Chesterfield, knocked at the door 
of the office for Foreign Affairs and asked for em- 
ployment, he would soon learn, even from the 
lowest copying clerk, or, peradventure, from the 
under-porter, that influence, that family and par- 
liamentary connection, not merit and talent, are 
necessary to insure even a consulate in our days. 

At a period when so much has been said about 
the cost of our embassies, and when Lord John 
Russell has brought forward and carried his mo- 
tion for a revision of salaries, administrative, 
judicial, and diplomatic—at a period when Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Henley have both, on behalf of 
the protectionist party, given notices of motion on 
the same question, we conceive we cannot do a 
more acceptable service to the public than in 
pointing general attention to the cost of our em- 
bassies, and to the class of persons chosen to fill 
these employments. 

There is no royal or aristocratic road to diplo- 
matic learning, any more than there is a royal 
and aristocratic road to learning in law, to success 
in surgery or medicine, to high competency and 
command in the military or naval service. We 
appoint not men as judges, or employ not men as 
doctors or surgeons, or confide our fleets and 
armies to admirals and generals, because they are 
the sons of this duke, the cousins of that mar- 
quess, or the sons-in-law of that peer. Why, 
then, it may be asked, in the selection and nom- 
ination of ambassadors, ministers, and envoys, do 
we pay such homage to the influence and recom- 
mendation of great houses'—to parliamentary 
influence '—to back-stairs patronage and support! 
The most despotical countries of the continent 
select their instruments for their fitness, not for 
the patronage they can command. Thus Russia 
sends to us M. Philip Biunnow, a native of Sax- 
ony, a man of humble birth, born at Dresden and 
educated at Leipsic, the brother of M. Ernest 
George Brunnow, who is well known in Germany 
as a propagator of the doctrines of Hahnemann, 
and as a translator into French of the more re- 
markable of Hahnemann’s works. Chance intro- 
duced M. Brunnow to M. Stourdza, a Greek in 
the diplomatic service of Russia, in 1818; and by 
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the means of this happy accident the humble 
youth of two-and-thirty years ago, who first 
entered into service at the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, is now ambassador at London. 

The instance of the Chevalier Bunsen, the 
Prussian minister, is not less remarkable. From 
a professor of the Royal College of Géttingen, 
Mr. Bunsen became the private secretary of Nie- 
buhr, (himself the son of a Frisian peasant, who 
rose to be ambassador at Rome,) and thence rose 
to be chargé d'affaires at Rome, then Prussian 
minister at Munich, subsequently at Berne, and 
ultimately (in 1841) in this capital of London. 

Such instances might be abundantly multiplied 
from ancient and modern records, if we had the 
space or the time to devote to the subject, or did 
it require to be labored and enforced at any great 
length. What we contend for at present is, that 
the diplomatic staff of Englgnd can never be 
thoroughly reformed and efficient, till not merely 
the structure and organization of the service, but 
the mode of paying and rewarding it, be abso- 
lutely changed. 

Ambassadors and attachés should be chosen 
from no particular race or caste of men, but from 
persons who show an aptitude for the profession, 
and a desire to work their way to eminence. In 
most of the continental states there is a faculty at 
the universities of national or diplomatic law ; but 
neither at Oxford, at Cambridge, nor at Dublin, 
neither at King’s College, nor at any of the 
Scotch universities, that we are aware of, is any 
such faculty to be found. This is a capital de- 
fect in English education—a defect that is not 
supplied by any one of the four inns of court— 
either Lincoln’s or Gray’s Inn, the Inner or the 
Middle Temple. 

We do not say that the general inferiority of 
the English in negotiations, so fatal to the influ- 
ence of our cabinet in foreign courts, is altogether 
owing to this circumstance, but it may be num- 
bered as one among the causes conducing to such 
an admitted result. Leyden, we have already 
said, was famous for its professors of national and 
diplomatic law ; and the University of Géttingen 
has also been for more than a century celebrated 
for lectures given on the Ars Diplomatica—pre- 
lections in which the law of nations and the diplo- 
matic art were largely treated of: but no such 
lectures have ever been given in England, unless, 
indeed, it be at the East India College at Hailey- 
bury, where the system of education is very 
nearly perfect. At Gottingen, a university apper- 
taining to the English crown till the reign of her 
present Majesty, George Frederic Martens, who 
has written so much on the diplomatic art, gave 
lectures on diplomacy towards the close of the 
last century ; and his first course was followed by 
his late royal highness the Duke of Sussex, 
then a student of the University; and it should 
also be stated, that some of the ablest of the 
diplomatists who figured in the first twenty years 
of the present century were among Martens’ 
pupils. 








When the lectures of Martens ceased, the 
learned and laborious Koch established, about 
1796, a practical school of diplomacy at Stras- 
burg, and at this school some of the ablest of the 
French, German, and Russian—but, singular to 
state, not one English—diplomatists were brought 
up. Here Metternich, Mongelas, Cobentzel, 
Pfeffel, Stackelberg, Stroganoff, Tolstoy, Razou- 
moffski, Narbonne, D’Oubril, many of the Ga- 
litzins, M. de la Tremouille, M. de Tracy, M. de 
la Salle, M. de Breze, and M. de Custine, 
studied ; and it were needless here to lay stress 
on the advantages which young men just entering 
into public life must have derived from such teach- 
ing and such discipline. There is scarcely one 
of M. Koch’s pupils, who followed the diplomatic 
line as a profession, who has not risen to some 
eminence. 

Independently of these aids, educated foreign- 
ers have one remarkable advantage over the gen- 
erality of Englishmen. As the codes of the 
principal states of Europe are founded on the 
Roman law, every educated Frenchman, Dutch- 
man, German, Italian, Spaniard, is more or 
less of a civilian. He has acquired fixed and 
definite notions of rights and obligations. He 
has studied the Roman and Canon law as the 
foundation and basis of the law of his own coun- 
try. Early in life he is grounded in the general 
elements of Roman jurisprudence—the best of all 
foundations—for in the civil law moral truths are 
reduced to the certainty, and digested into the 
form of a science. Now, unless, among the 
alumni of the University of Edinburgh, or among 
the advocates of Doctor’ Commons, this is not the 
case in England. Yet a discipline of this kind, 
either in private or in public—either in his own 
study or in some college, is necessary to make 3 
man a great negotiator, or an able public minister. 

Having thus indicated some of the defects in 
the structure, organization, education, and compo- 
sition of our corps diplomatique, let us see of what 
manner of men that corps consists. The English 
diplomacy, as at present constituted, consists of 
four ambassadors, with secretaries of embassy 
and first attachés—of nine envoys extraordinary, 
secretaries of legation, and attachés—of three en- 
voys, with secretaries of legation—of seven or 
eight ministers plenipotentiary, with secretaries 
of legation and attachés—of four ministers, with 
secretaries. The individuals composing this mot- 
ley group, or, as the French would say, the per- 
sonnel, on the Ist of January in the present year, 
were thus composed. We proceed alphabetically 
according to the states :— 


BRITISH MINISTERS AT— 


America, United States of —Sir H. Lytton Bulwer, 
K.C.B. Envoy Ext. ; J. F. Crampton, Esq., 
Sec. of Leg. 

Argentine Confederation.—H. Southern, Esq., Min. 
Plen.; F. L. Ball, Esq., Sec. Leg. 

Austria.—Viscount Ponsonby, G. C. B. Amb. 
Extr. and Plen.; A. G. Magenis, Esq., Sec. 
of Leg. 
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Bavaria.—J. R. Milbanke, .» Env. Ext. and 

Min. Plen.; A.G. Bonar, Esq., See. of Leg. 

Belgium.—Lord Howard de Walden, Env. Ext. 
7 Plen.; T. W. Waller, Esq., Sec. 
of Leg. 

Brazil.—Lord Howden, Env. Ext. and Min. Plen. ; 
James Hudson, Esq., Sec. of Leg. 

Chili.—S. H. Sullivan, Esq., Chargé d’A ffaires 
and Consul General. 
Denmark.—Rt. Hon. H. W. W. Wynn, Env. 
Ext.; Peter Browne, Esq., Sec. of Leg. 
Egypt.—Hon. C. A. Murray, Agent and Consul 
General. 

France.—Marquess of Normanby, Amb. Ext. and 
Plen.; Lord William Hervey, Sec. of Emb. 

Germanic Confederation.—Lord Cowley, Env. Ext. 
and Min. Plen.; Hon. F. G. Molyneux, Sec. 
of Leg. 

Greece.—Rt. Hon. Thomas Wyse, Min. Plen. ; P. 
Griffith, Esq., Sec. of Leg. 

Hanseatic Towns, Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. 
—George L. Hodges, Esq., Chargé d’ Affaires. 

Hanover.—Hon. J. D. Bligh, Env. Ext. and Min. 
Plen. ; Hon. G. Edgeumbe, Sec. of Leg. 

Mezxico.—Chas. Bankhead, Esq., Min. Plen.; P. 
W. Doyle, Sec. of Leg. 

peas, § H. Drummond Hay, Esq., Chargé 
d’ Affaires. 

Netherlands.—Sir. F.. C. Disbrowe, Env. Ext. and 
Min. Plen. ; Hon. H. Elliott, Sec. of Leg. 

New Granada.—D. F. O’ Leary, Chargé d’ Affaires. 

Persia.—J. Shiel, Esq., Env. Ext. and Min. Plen. ; 
Lieut.-Col. F. Farrant, Sec. Leg. 

Peru.—H. W. Pitt Adams, Esq., Chargé d’Af- 
faires. 

Portugal.—Sir George H. Seymour, G. C. B., 

nv. Ex. and Min. Plen.; Hon. H. G. How- 

ard, Sec. of Leg. 

Prussia.—Earl of Westmoreland, Env. Ex. and 
Min. Plen.; F. Howard, Esq., Sec. of Leg. 

Rio de la Plata.—H. Southern, Esq., Min. Plen. ; 
F. L. Ball, Esq., Sec. of Leg. 

Russia.—Lord Bloomfield, Env. Ext. and Min. 
Plen.; Andrew Buchanan, Esq., Sec. 

Sardinia.—Hon. Ralph Aberecromby, Env. Ext. 
= Min. Plen.; Hon. R. Bingham, Sec. of 


g. 
Saxony.—Hon. F. R. Forbes, Min. Plen.; C. T. 
arnard, Faq.» Sec. of Leg. 


Sicihes (Two) on. W. Temple, Env. Ext. and 
Min. Plen.; Lord Napier, Sec. of Leg. 
Spain.—( Vacant till the misunderstanding between 


the governments of the two countries is ad- 
justed.) ‘ 

Sweden and Norway.—Sir Thomas Cartwright, 
Env. Ext. and Min. Plen. ; G. J. R. Gordon 
Esq., See. of Leg. 

Switzerland —Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart., Min. 
Plen. ; Robert Peel, Esq., Sec. of Leg. 
Turkey.—Sir S. Canning, Amb. Ext. and Min. 
on Hon. G.S. 8S. Jerningham, Sec. of 

mb. 


Tuscany.—Sir G. B. Hamilton, Min. Plen. ; Hon. 
P. C. Searlett, Sec. of Leg. 

Venezuela.—B. H. Wilson, Tia., Chargé d’Af- 
faires. 

Wirtemberg.—-Sir A. Malet, Bart., Env. Ext. and 
Min. Plen.; A. Craven, Esq., Sec. of Leg. 


The reader cannot fail to have observed that in 
this list of ambassadors, envoys extraordinary, en- 
voys and ministers plenipotentiary, there are seven 
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peers, namely, Viscount Ponsonby, Baron Howard 
d’Walden, Baron Howden, the Marquess of Nor- 
manby, Lord Cowley, Earl of Westmoreland, Baron 
Bloomfield ; and four sons of peers, namely, the 
Hon. J. D. Bligh, the Hon. Ralph Abercromby, the 
Hon. R. Forbes, and the Hon. W. Temple, son of 
an Trish viscount, and brother of her majesty’s 
principal secretary for foreign affairs. Among the 
secretaries of legation, there are brothers and sons 
of peers—as, Lord William Harvey, the Hon. F. 
G. Molyneux, the Hon. G. Edgeumbe, the Hon. 
Henry Elliott, the Hon. G. Howard, the Hon. R. 
Bingham, Lord Napier, the Hon. G. 8. 8S. Jer- 
ningham, the Hon. P. C. Scarlett, &c. Now, 
when among all this mob of peers and honorables 
there are not more than three or four men whose 
abilities or attainments are above the average, yet 
who have so many important and lucrative offices 
thrust on them, namely, Viscount Ponsonby, Lord 
Howden, the Hon. R. Abercromby, and Lord 
Napier, it must appear that there is something 
radically vicious in the mode and manner of se- 
lection. 

If the committee of fifteen gentlemen, which 
Lord John Russell nominated on Monday, the 22d 
of April, and which consists of the Premier, Mr. 
Wilson Patten, Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, Sir J. 
Y. Buller, Mr. Beckett, Mr. Napier, Mr. Henry 
Drummond, Mr. William Evans, Sir W. Moles- 
worth, Mr. Henley, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. 
Walter, and Mr. Deedes, are determined really to 
probe the system to the bottom, or if such a scru- 
tiny or examination should result from the motions 
of Messrs. Disraeli and Henley, we have no doubt 
that not merely modification, but important changes, 
must take place in the nomination, appointment, 
and salaries, of the English corps diplomatique. 

Mr. Disraeli had no opportunity of bringing 
forward his motion on the day announced, but we 
understand it is his intention to do so at an early 
period. 

The salaries and allowances for house-rent are, 
as nearly as we can obtain them, according to the 
sums set down in the following table :— 

Allow. 
Residence. | Character. Salary. jor Rent. 
Bie eS oo og 
¥ m , 

First Aitechl, 
Russia.— Ambassador, 

Sec. of Embassy, 

First Attaché, 
Austria.—Ambassador, .... 

Sec. of Embassy, 

First Attaché, 
a ee’ 

. of Embassy, 

First Attaché, 

Spain.—Envoy Ex. and Min. 
Plenipoten 

Sec. of Legation, 

First Attaché, 
Prussia.—Envoy Ex. and Min. 

Plenipoten 
Sec. of Legation, 
First Attaché, 











THE WHITE LADY OF HOHENZOLLERN. 


Allow. 
Salary. for Rent. 


Residence. 
Washington.—Envoy Ex. and 


Character. 








Min. Plenipoten. .... £4,500 £500 
Sec. of Legation, a 550 
First Attaché,....... 200 
Naples. morte Ex. and Min. 
Plenipoten. ....... 4,000 400 
Sec. of ten, cee ee 500 
First Attaché,....... 
Portugal. —Envoy Ex. and Min. 
Pleni : 4,000 400 
Sec. of seen, owes § 500 
First Attaché,....... 
Brazil. aes | Ex. and Min, 
ee 4,000 500 
Sec. of Legation, ..... 550 
First Attaché,....... 250 
Holland.—Envoy Ex. and Min. 
Plenipoten........ 3,600 400 
Sec. of Legation, ..... 500 
First Attaché,....... 
Belgium.—Envoy Ex. and Min. 
Plenipoten........ 3,600 400 
Sec. of Legation, ..... 500 
First Attaché,....... 
Sweden.—Envoy ia at the 3,000 400 
Sec. of Legation, ..... 500 
Denmark.—Envoy, ...... 3,000 400 
Sec. of Legation, ..... 500 
Bavaria.—Envoy, ....... 3,600 400 
Sec. of Legation,..... 500 
Sardinia.—Envoy,....... 3,600 500 
Sec. of Legation, ..... 500 
German Diet.—Min. Plenipo.. 2,600 300 
Sec. of Legation, ..... 400 
Attaché and German Trans- 
I oy site hank th aes ae 200 
Wirtemberg.—Min. Plenipoten. 2,000 300 
Sec. of Legation,..... 400 
Tuscany.—Min. Plenipoten. 2,000 300 
Sec. of Legation, ..... 400 
Switzerland.—Min. Plenipoten. 2,000 250 
Sec. of Legation, ..... 400 
Greece.—Min. Plenipoten. . 2,000 200 
Sec. of Legation, ..... 400 
Mexico.—Min. Plenipoten.... 3,600 400 
Sec. of Legation, ..... 600 
First Attaché,....... 200 
Columlia.—Min. Plenipoten. _ 3,000 400 
See. of Legation, ..... 600 
First Attaché,....... 300 
Buenos Ayres.—Min. Plenipo. . 3,000 300 
Sec. of Legation, ..... 500 
Chii.—Agent,......+.-.. } 1,000 
i ) ss c.g a ee 
Beeretary,. 2... 2 ewe 
Peru.—Minister,........ 
Beeretery,. - 2s cc eee > 5,900 
Guatemala.—Minister,.... . 
—  ) Ae 
Banda.—Minister,....... 
Secretary,. . 2 ee sw ee y 
Se .. 2s oe ee ee eo £131,050 
Sr a so heake we © « 9,950 
meee! ONS eee £141,000 


There is scarcely one of these legations in 
whieh we would not propose some reduction in 
the salary and allowance of the ambassador, and 
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occasionally an increase of salary to the secretary 
of embassy and paid attachés. But, as the nature 
of these reductions would require considerable 
specification and detail, we reserve the details of 
our plan of economical diplomatic reform for our 
June number, in which we propose to enter into 
the question fully, and with the advantages accru- 
ing from the discussions on the motions of the 


honorable member for Bucks and the honorable 
member for Oxfordshire. 





From the Spectator, of 8th June. 


THE WHITE LADY OF HOHENZOLLERN. 


A ROYAL commission to investigate a ghost !— 
such is the newest occurrence in the world of 
wonder. Yet the ghost is ‘an ancient one. The 
White Lady, who is said to have been seen in the 
Schloss of Berlin, is no upstart, but has ever per- 
tained to the family of Hohenzollern, and walks 
when anything special is to happen to that family. 
Her reappearance was predicted not long since ; 
and, strange to say, she takes her ominous walk 
just as King Frederick William receives the 
shot of the assassin ! 

The vulgar knocking ghosts of New York 
have been exploded ; and people attempt even to 
account for the silent White Lady. Some say 
the figure has been used for very earthly pur- 
poses ; and a dramatist has even introduced the 
shadowy personage into a comedy. It is easy to 
imagine that other purposes besides those of ama- 
tory intrigue may be wrought by the ambulatory 
vision ; malignant conspirators, for example, en- 
dorsing the attempt of Sefeloge, may think to 
repair his failure, to complete his attempt by the 
ghostly instrumentality, and, with the help of 
inflammation or constitutional derangement, to 
frighten the royal victim to death. 

On the other hand, the biographical records of 
Berlin itself may really account for the appear- 
ance of the ghost. ‘To see visions is a phenome- 
non by no means unprecedented ; and one of the 
most clearly-narrated cases, that of Nicolai, hap- 
pened at Berlin, where he resided. Nicolai had 
sufficient acuteness of observation to distinguish 
between his own morbid sensations and external 
facts; but many a man has been under the delu- 
sion of Nicolai without the same faculty of dis- 
crimination ! 

The appointment of the royal commission, if it 
does not primé facie confirm the existence of the 
ghost to be inquired into, shows that the report 
excites some feeling worth attention. Either the 
king is too much moved, or the people are so. 
Slight them as we may, even in these clear-sight- 
ed, utilitarian, encyclopediacal days, ghosts give 
us a good deal of trouble. They are now put 
upon the footing of a poor-law, a sanatory reform, 
or other legitimate object of a commission. The 
report will be one of peculiar interest; will it 
tell the whole truth ¢ 
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From the Spectator. 
BENEDICT’S LECTURE ON MENDELSSOHN. * 


MenpeLssoun’s greatness as a musician was 
united to such qualities as a man, and his biogra- 
phy in both characters is consequently a subject 
of so much interest, that Mr. Benedict’s memoir 
is apt at first sight to disappoint admirers by its 
curt brevity. Being a lecture delivered at a lit- 
erary institution, it is necessarily a concise and 
rapid sketch. But it is executed with judgment, 
contains more substantial matter than its size 
would give reason to expect, and will afford great 
pleasure to Mendelssohn’s numerous friends in 
this country, as well as the musical public, till a 
more extended work (which is understood to be 
in contemplation) shall make its appearance. Mr. 
Benedict is well qualified for the task he has ex- 
ecuted ; himself a distinguished musician, as well 
as a man of sense and information, he was Men- 
delssohn’s friend from boyhood to the last days of 
his life. 

Felix Mendelssohn was born at Hamburg, in 
1805. His father was a wealthy banker, and his 
grandfather was the celebrated philosopher, Moses 
Mendelssohn. Bartholdy was his mother’s family 
name, adopted by his father in addition to his own. 
Felix showed the precocity which has been re- 
marked in many great musicians. When a child, 
he had, like Mozart, an antipathy to brass instru- 
ments ; which, however, like Mozart, he effectually 
overcame. At twelve years old he composed his 
pianoforte quartett in C minor ; a work which is 
still found to be full of interest, containing many 
traits of originality. At sixteen he wrote his 
only opera, The Wedding of Camacho; which, 
though it betrays inexperience, has much character 
and many beauties. About the same time he 
wrote the overture to The Midsummer Night's 
Dream; the rest of the delicious music for that 
play was written many years afterwards. 

Mendelssohn was in his twentieth year when 
he first came to England, in 1829, and conducted 
at the Philharmonic concert his first symphony 
and his overture to the Midsummer Night's Dream. 
** The effect of the first performance of this over- 
ture in London,’’ Mr. Benedict testifies, ‘‘ was 
electrical. All at once, and perhaps when least 
expected, the great gap left by the death of Beetho- 
ven seemed likely to be filled up; and I am 
happy to adduce this success as another proof of 
the much underrated taste of the English public, 
and its discernment in appreciating and even dis- 
covering new-born musical talent.”’ 

On the subject of English taste and discernment 
Mr. Benedict makes some further remarks, which 
are the more graceful as coming from an eminent 
German musician. 


Not to speak of the Elizabethan era—of Orlando 
Lasso, Luca Marenzio, the great madrigal-writers 


* Sketch of the Life and Works of Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. By Jules Benedict. _— the substance 
of a Lecture delivered at the Camberwell Literary Insti- 
tution, in December, 1949. Published by Murray, 
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—did not Handel compose his immortal works 
almost exclusively in England, and for an English 
audience? Were not Haydn’s finest symphonies 
written to gratify the London amateurs, before a 
note of them was heard or known in Germany or 
France? Was not Beethoven revered and known by 
English artists, by English musical societies, when 
almost forsaken and neglected in Germany? And 
so it was with Mendelssohn. His renown, after 
the enthusiastic but just reports of his reception in 
London, both as a composer and pianist, spread 
like wildfire over all Europe, and gave the young 
and ardent maestro a new stimulus to proceed on 
his glorious path. 


- In the autumn of that.year Mendelssohn visited 
Scotland, staid some time at Edinburgh, and made 
an extensive tour in the Highlands ; ‘‘ a journey,”’ 
says Mr. Benedict, *‘ fraught with valuable influ- 
ences on a cultivated and poetical mind like Men- 
delssohn’s. ‘The splendid overture to Fingal’s 
Cave was the only immediate result of these im- 
pressions ; but even the greatest of his instrumental 
works, the symphony in A minor, though not 
completed till fourteen years later, may be said to 
have had its origin in the sombre inspirations of 
ancient Holyrood as beheld in the still gloom of 
evening.’’ Many ideas in this symphony had an 
origin more definite than that supposed by Mr. 
Benedict—as we formerly had occasion to men- 
tion ; and when, long afterwards, the symphony 
was performed at the Philharmonic, he smilingly 
referred to the competition of bagpipers at the Ed- 
inburgh Theatre as having suggested some of the 
most striking features of his work—the joyous 
strathspey tune in the scherzo, the dirge in the 
slow movement, and the warlike pibroch in the 
finale. 

In 1830 Mendelssohn went to Italy, where he 
made along sojourn ; and in 1832 he visited Paris. 
** But he did not feel at home in France, nor was 
his school of composition ever duly appreciated 
there. Possibly (Mr. Benedict continues) the 
French may discover its attraction at some future 
time, as they have done in regard to that of Beetho- 
ven.” 

Over the later circumstances of his life, as they 
are better known to the musical reader, we shall 
pass more lightly. Embracing the artist life in 
1833, he was appointed to the directorship of the 
concerts and theatre of Dusseldorf; and soon 
afterwards to the same office at Leipsic, which 
city was always his favorite residence. While 
there, he made Leipsic, as Mr. Benedict informs 
us, “‘the high court and centre of musical sci- 
ence.”’ 


Young men of talent arrived from all parts of 
Europe in rapid succession, as well to seek the 
personal acquaintance of the leading professor of 
the day as to submit their own productions to his 
judgment. One of the most prominent of these 
was a young Englishman, William Sterndale Ben- 
nett; who was so fortunate as to form a close and 
enduring friendship with Mendelssohn, whilst his 
own compositions met with the highest favor from 
the Leipsic audiences, and, indeed, made their way 
al] through Germany. 
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Mendelssohn afterwards accepted the musical 
directorship at Berlin, pressed upon him by the 
King of Prussia; but resigned it after a short 
time, and returned to his ‘* adopted town,”’ Leip- 
sic; where he resided till his death, acting as 
conductor of the concerts, and, along with his 
friend Moscheles, director of the Conservatory of 
Music. 

During these lakers ine repeatedly visited Eng- 
land. At three different Birmingham Festivals 
he conducted the performance of three great works 
—St. Paul, the Lobgesang, and Elijah ; and in 
the season of 1844 he conducted the Philharmonic 
concerts. His last visit was in 1847. In that 
year he conducted the performance of Elijah at 
Exeter Hall, when the Queen and Prince Albert 
paid their first visit to the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety. On the following morning Prince Albert 
sent to Mendelssohn his book of the oratorio, with 
the following graceful inscription, in German, in 
the prince’s own handwriting— 


To the noble artist, who, surrounded by the 
Baal-worship of corrupted art, has been able by 
his genius and science to preserve faithfully, like 
another Elijah, the worship of true art, and once 
more to accustom our ear, lost in the whirl of an 
empty play of sounds, to the pure notes of expressive 
composition and legitimate harmony ; to the great 
master, who makes us conscious of the unity of 
his conception through the whole maze of his crea- 
tion, from the soft whispering to the mighty raging 
of the elements—written in token of grateful 
remembrance, by Albert.—Buckingham Palace, 
April 24, 1847. 


At that time his health began to fail; his 
strength being exhausted by fatigue and excite- 
ment. He had arrived at Frankfort on his way 
home from England, when he received the news 
of the sudden death of his sister Fanny, to whom, 
from congeniality of spirit and talents, he was 
passionately attached. ‘‘ With a loud, fearful 
shriek, he fell senseless to the ground ;”’ and he 
never recovered from the blow. He sunk into a 
deep melancholy ; and in that state was prevailed 
upon to visit Switzerland. He resided with his 
family for some months at Interlacken ; where, 
renovated by quiet and the Alpine air, he resumed 
his activity, and produced two violin quartetts, 
completed the first act of an opera called Lorely, 
and sketched some portions of an oratorio to be 
called Christ. On the 18th September, 1847, he 
returned to his home, in apparently better health ; 
but it again gave way; and ‘“‘on the 4th of 
November, at nine o'clock in the evening, he 
breathed his last sigh, in peace, in the presence 
of his disconsolate wife and his children, and a 
few of his most cherished and intimate friends.” 

As a composer, Mendelssohn travelled over a 
wide field of art. But his genius, as it reached 
maturity, became more and more -profound and 
lofty ; and his two oratorios, the St. Paul and the 
Elijah, will form his most enduring monument. 
They are two parts of a great trilogy, the design 
of which was formed in his mind from the begin- 
ning, and he was engaged in its completion when 











he died. For these high imaginings he was pre- 
pared by his earliest studies and propensities. 
He was deeply versed in the great eccles.astical 
masters, and Bach and Handel were the objects 
of his artistic idolatry even from his boyish days. 
No other musician has ever shown himself so im- 
bued with the spirit of Handel, even when depart- 
ing most widely from his manner. Of all oratorios, 
the Elijah is the most free from the conventional 
forms which Handel established and which his 
successors have copied ; while of all oratorivs it 
is the most akin to Handel in its sustained sublim- 
ity of conception, its immense masses of harmony, 
the plainness produced by the use of diatonic 
intervals, and that breadth and simplicity of strue- 
ture which make it so easily understood and so 
universally popular. It is evident that Mendels- 
sohn’s genius was in a progressive state to the 
last, and that its progress was towards simplicity. 

As an orchestral composer, Mendelssohn stands 
on the same level with Spohr, and immediately 
below the three great symphonists, with whose 
works those of Spohr and Mendelssohn are alone 
thought woftthy to be associated. ‘The qualities 
of these two artists may be regarded as perhaps 
equally balanced; though, to the general ear, 
Mendelssohn's symphonies will have the advantage 
from the circumstance already mentioned—the 
broad, plain coloring of their diatonic progressions. 

What he would have been as a writer for the 
stage, must now be matter of conjecture. His 
juvenile opera was a wonderful instance of precoc- 
ity, and it is somewhat remarkable that he made no 
other essay except that which he had begun 
shortly before his death. But that his genius 
was dramatic, is evinced by his delicious music to 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, by his First Wal- 
purgis Night, and the powerful chorusses for An- 
tigone, Athalia, and CEdipus. And, though he 
has written very few songs, those few, and still 
more the Lieder ohne Worte, have shown that, as 
a graceful and expressive melodist, he has no 
superior. 

Mendelssohn was singularly happy in every 
character and relation of life. Born to affluence 
and ease, he pursued art with an ardor and activity 
scarcely ever paralleled ; and his artist life was an 
unbroken career of triumph. As a husband and 
father, he had all the happiness that falls to the 
lot of humanity. As a man, he enjoyed the love 
and esteem of every one who knew him; and it 
would scarcely be too much to say that in the 
whole course of his life he had not an enemy in 
the world. 





Tue chetah, or hunting-leopard, in the collection 
of the Zodlogical Society, recently got his hind-leg 
between the bars of his cage, and in his efforts to 
disengage it, fractured the limb in two places. A 
veterinary surgeon decided that amputation must 
be performed. The animal was made, very un- 
willingly, to inhale chloroform from a sponge 
fastened to a’stick ; the limb was cut off, the stump 
bound up, and the chetah placed in its den, before 
it —— consciousness. The patient is going 
on well. 
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RELATIONS OF BIBLICAL 
From the Puritan Recorder. 
RELATIONS OF BIBLICAL SCIENCE TO THEOLOGY. 


In our last, we made some remarks with refer- 
ence to the industrious efforts which are made in 
some quarters to prepare the — mind for a new 
development of old errors. ‘These efforts go forth 
in different directions—now in a representation that 
the theology of New England always has been 
given to change, and must always be expected to 
be, and therefore a great change now should sur- 
prise no one—again in a representation, that Ed- 
wards, the great expounder of New England the- 
ology, contradicted himself, and in one part of his 
system laid a basis for the Synergists and Armini- 
ans to build upon, while in the other he maintained 
the contrary, to wit, the entire passivity of man in 
regeneration, so that both theories are equally en- 
titled to be called Edwardean, and the New Eng- 
land theology—then by representing that advances 
in philology and hermeneutics are about to bring 
in such a light as will revolutionize our theology. 

We have here to do with this last representation. 
We remarked, in our last, that the great matters of 
Christian doctrine lie very little in the difficult 
texts, where the keener vision of science is requi- 
site. ‘The most important matters are put forth in 
the most plain language, and in most numerous 
texts, throwing light on each other. The great 
doctrines are thrown so fully out on the surface, 
and put in such a variety of statement and illus- 
tration that it is wholly improbable that any future 
reach of the science of language will take out any 
of the main timbers from the structure of our the- 
ology. A mist and shade may be removed from 
the obscurer corners of the fabric by the means, 
while the strong pillars will stand forth in a more 
a oe light. 

he gospel was preached to the poor, and put in 


simple forms of speech for the very purpose of 


being readily understood by all. And it comes 
now to the common people in the form of transla- 
tions of the words of Christ and his apostles. 
And it is absurd to suppose that God’s appointed 
conveyance of his word has been so ill suited to 
its end, that the Christian world has been so long 
under a grand mistake as to the fundamental mat- 
ters of Christian doctrine—a mistake that is yet 
to be removed by keener instruments of science 
couching their vision. No one pretends that our 
means of knowledge of the Greek language are so 
limited that we cannot be sure of having in the 
main got the true understanding of the metaphysics 
of Aristotle or Plato, or of the geometry of Euclid 
or Archimedes. He would be laughed at who 
should suggest that the learned world were, by a 
keener philology, to have all their apprehensions 
of the doctrines of those writers revolutionized. 
And yet we have now tenfold more philological 
aids to the understanding of the Greek of the Dos 
Testament. 

International negotiations are carried on by 
translations. Difficult as is the language of the 
Chinese, remote as ate their customs and modes of 
thought and speech from ours, yet we make treaties 
with them, and we have no fear that better knowl- 
edge of the language will show that the main sense 
of those treaties is anything very different from 
that in which we now understand them. It is then 
frivolous to pretend, that God speaking to the 
world through a Jewish mouth and Greek pen, has 
failed to convey and put into the minds of the 
church, as she has been, the main substance of the 
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doctrine which he meant to give. Biblical science 
may serve to a more exact and stronger conception 
of minute shades of his idea; but the clearest 
burnishings of our philology will never give a light 
which will reveal our mistake in any cardinal 
doctrine. 

How has it been hitherto? Our translation of 
the Bible was made more than two centuries ago, 
approximating as near to a perfect conveyance of 
the sense of the original as the state of biblical 
science would then allow. And this science is 
claimed to have made great advances since. But 
in no essential particulars does the original, read 
in the light of that advanced science, teach a differ- 
ent theology from what is taught in our received 
translation. And the acknowledged fact that this 
advanced science cannot now produce, on the 
whole, a better translation than that which was 
produced two hundred years ago, should modify 
all extravagant expectations from that science. 
The fact that the most judicious of all sects and 
parties agree in frowning on all attempts to substi- 
tute another, puts an extinguisher on all expecta- 
tions of rard tects a new theology by improved 
versions. 

The like may be said of the whole progress of 
biblical science. Start from the time when the 
guiding minds of the church had left the use 
of the Greek as a vernacular tongue—say, for 
instance, the time of Augustine. Then the trans- 
lation of the New Testament into Latin, first took 
a permanent form in the Vulgate. The defects of 
this translation come more from other sources than 
a defective acquaintance with Jewish modes of 
thought and speech. For Jerome, who executed 
it, by actual residence in Palestine, had become 
familiar with these. But be the biblical science of 
that age what it may, we well know what its pre- 
vailing theology was. For we have it in the 
books of Augustine. Yet the doctrines of the 
Reformation, as set forth by Calvin, differ from 
those of Augustine, more in a mere scientific state- 
ment than in anything else. Augustine lived 
nearer in time and place to the fountains of scrip- 
tural utterance, while Calvin had the advantages 
of a more rich and compact science, both biblical 
and general, but both found, in the Scriptures, the 
same cardinal truth. 

Take another point of comparison. During the 
three hundred years since Calvin fell asleep, great 
progress has, as it is claimed, been made in biblical 
science. Yet if any one were now to collect from 
his writings the proof-texts on which he relied, 
and which later science has shown to have been 
wrongly interpreted by him, he would be surprised 
to find how little had been done in this way, 
towards invalidating his doctrine. All would 
amount to no more than the slightest fracture of a 
single stone of his foundations. The objections 
brought against his doctrine at the — day, are 
chiefly from other sources. And they rely no 
more on biblical criticism now, than they did in 
his day. Few are the cases in which they rest on 
a new and a true interpretation of his proof-texts. 

Take another mode of illustration. The Vul- 
gate, produced in the fourth century, is allowed to 
have many errors. But who does not see that it 
successfully exhibits, in spite of those errors, the 
great doctrines of redemption? We take the Vul- 
gate, prune, erase, correct and trim it to a corre- 
spondence with our English Bible. But we have 
expunged nore of the great doctrines of Christian- 
ity. e then apply to it the severer corrections 
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of more modern science ; but we make it teach no 
different system of doctrines from that which Au- 
gustine read from it. 

Repeated and earnest attempts have been made 
to bring in new theologies on the back of new 
philologies. The Socinians had their improved 
versions, and laid great stress on their textual criti- 
cism for a time. But their improved versions are 
obsolete, and their showing of mistakes in our 
interpretatious of proof-texts, has been to a small 
amount. And our conflict with them has little use 
for biblical science now. And so the question 
between us and errorists of different names, assail- 
ing the vitals of Christianity, have had small con- 
nections with the niceties of interpretation. 

The experience of German rationalism comes to 
the same result. This began in an attempt to get 
a theology out of the Scriptures, and ended in 
getting it in spite of the Scriptures. And the 
rankest rationalists now admit that Calvinism 
accords with the true sense of the Scriptures. 

But still it will be asked, if the Bible is not 
hereafter to be understood. Is there more light 
- the sense of the venerated Robinson) to break 
rom this bookt Undoubtedly. But this light 
will be got, not so much by wiping our spectacles, 
as by removing the veil from our hearts. Take 
an example. That command, Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature—till 
of late, had slumbered, practically unknown for a 
thousand years. But of late the eye of the church 
has been opening to the duty involved, and the 
true sense of the word has been streaming forth— 
not, however, because we have attained a better 
view of the grammatical sense of the words, but 
because we have admitted that sense to the heart 
and practice, and suffered it to open and expand 
itself upon us. So in like manner other passages 
as plain, will be giving forth a new sense and 
quickening power. And in this sense it is true 
that an untold amount of light is to break forth 
from the Bible. 





From the Princeton Magazine. 
REMINISCENCES OF PATRICK HENRY. 


Tue following is from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander, of Princeton Seminary :— 


From my earliest childhood I had been accus- 
tomed to hear of the eloquence of Patrick Henry. 
On this subject there existed but one opinion in the 
country. The power of his eloquence was felt 
equally by the learned and the unlearned. No 
man who ever heard him speak, on any important 
occasion, could fail to admit his uncommon power 
over the minds of his hearers. The occasions on 
which he made his greatest efforts have been re- 
corded by Mr. Wirt, in his Life of Henry. What 
I propose in this brief article is to mention only 
what I observed myself more than half a century 

0. 
Being thep a young man just entering on a pro- 
fession in which good speaking was very impor- 
tant, it was natural for me to observe the oratory of 
celebrated men. I was anxious to ascertain the 
true secret of their power ; or what it was which 
enabled them to sway the minds of their hearers 
almost at their will. 

In executing a mission from the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, in the year 1794, I had to pass through the 
county of Prince Edward, where Mr. Henry re- 
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sided. Understanding that he was to appear before 
the Circuit Court which met in that county, in de- 
fence of three men charged with murder, I deter- 
mined to seize the opportunity of observing for 
myself the eloquence of this extraordinary orator. 

It was with some difficulty I obtained a seat im 
front of the bar, where I could have a full view of 
the speaker, as well as hear him distinctly. But 
I had to submit to a severe penance in gratifyin 
my curiosity ;—for the whole day was pi | 
with the examination of two witnesses, in which 
Mr. Henry was aided by two other lawyers. 

In person, Mr. Henry was lean rather than fleshy. 
He was rather above than below the common 
height, but had a stoop in the shoulders which 
prevented him from appearing as tall as he really 
was. In his moments of animation, he had the 
habit of straightening his frame, and adding to his 
apparent stature. He wore a brown wig, which 
exhibited no indication of any great care in the 
dressing. Over his shoulders he wore a brown 
eamlet cloak. Under this his clothing was black, 
something the worse for wear. The expression of 
his countenance was that of solemnity and deep 
earnestness. His mind appeared to be always ab- 
sorbed in what, for the time, occupied his attention. 
His forehead was high and spacious, and the skin 
of his face more than usually wrinkled for a man of 
fifty. His eyes were small and deeply set in his 
head, but were of a bright blue color, and twinkled 
much in their sockets. In short, Mr. Henry's ap- 
pearance had nothing very remarkable, as he sat at 
rest. You might readily have taken him for a 
common planter, who cared very little about his 
personal appearance. In his manners he was uni- 
formly respectful and courteous. Candles were 
brought into the court-house, when the examination 
of the witnesses closed; and the judges put it to 
the option of the bar, whether they would go on 
with the argument that night or adjourn until the 
next day. Paul Carrington, Jr., the attorney for 
the state, a man of large size, and uncommon dig- 
nity of person and manner, as also an accomplished 
lawyer, professed his willingness to proceed. imme- 
diately, whilst the testimony was fresh” in the 
minds of all. Now for the first time I heard Mr. 
Henry make anything of a speech, and though it 
was short, it satisfied me of one thing, which I had 
particularly desired to have decided; namely, 
whether like a player he merely assumed the ap- 
pearance of feeling. His manner of addressing the 
court was profoundly respectful. He would be 
willing to proceed with the trial, but, said he, ‘* My 
heart is so oppressed with the weight of responsi- 
bility which rests upon me, having the lives of three 
fellow-citizens depending, probably, on the exertion 
which I may be able to make in their behalf, (here 
he turned to the prisoners behind him,) that I do 
not feel able to proceed to-night. I hope the court 
will indulge me, and postpone the trial till morn- 
ing.’’ ‘The impression made by these few words 
was such as I assure myself no one can ever con- 
ceive, by seeing themin print. In the conntenance, 
action, and intonation of the speaker, there was 
expressed such an intensity of feeling, that all my 
doubts were dispelled ; never again did I question 
whether Henry felt, or only acted a feeling. In- 
deed, I experienced an instantaneous sympathy 
with him in the emotions which he expressed ; and 
Ihave no doubt the same sympathy was felt by 
every hearer. ; 

As a matter of course, the proceedings were de- 
ferred till the next morning. I was early at my 














post ;—the judges were soon on the bench, and the 

risoners at the bar. Mr. Carrington, afterwards 

udge Carrington—opened with a clear and digni- 
fied speech, and presented the evidence to the jury. 
Everything seemed perfectly plain. Two brothers 
and a brother-in-law met two other persons in pur- 
suit of a slave, supposed to be harbored by the 
brothers. After some altercation and mutual 
abuse, one of the brothers, whose name was John 
Ford, raised a loaded gun which he was carrying, 
and, presenting it to the breast of one of the other 
pair, shot him dead in open day. There was no 
doubt about the fact. Indeed, it was not denied. 
There had been no other provocation than oppro- 
brious words. It is presumed that the opinion of 
every juror was made up from merely hearing the 
testimony ; as Tom Harvey, the principal witness, 
who was acting as constable on the occasion, ap- 
peared to be a respectable man. For the clearer 
understanding of what follows, it must be observed 
that the said constable, in order to distinguish him 
from another of the name, was commonly called 
“* Butterwood Harvey,”’ as he lived on Butterwood 
Creek. 

As he descanted on the evidence, he would often 
turn to Tom Harvey—a large, bold looking man— 
. and with the most sareastic look would call him by 
some name of contempt; ‘this Butterwood Tom 
Harvey,” “‘ this would-be-constable,” &c. By such 
expressions, his contempt for the man was commu- 
nieated to the hearers. I own I felt it gaining on 
me, in spite of my better judgment ; so that before 
he was done, the impression was strong on my 
mind that Butterwood Harvey was undeserving of 
the smallest credit. This impression, however, I 
found I could counteract, the moment I had time 
for reflection. The only part of the speech in 
which he manifested his power of touching the 
feelings strongly, was where he dwelt on the irrup- 
tion of the company into Ford's house, in cireum- 
stances so perilous to the solitary wife. This ap- 
peal to the sensibility of husbands—and he knew 
that all the jury stood in this relation—was over- 
whelming. If the verdict could have been ren- 
dered immediately after this burst of the pathetic, 
every man, at least every hushand in the house, 
would have been for rejecting Harvey's testimony ; 
if not for hanging him forthwith. It was fortunate 
that the illusion of such eloquence is transient, and 
is soon dissipated by the exercise of sober reason. 
I confess, however, that nothing which I then heard 
so convinced me of the advocate’s power, as the 
speech of five minutes, which he made when he 
requested that the trial might be postponed till the 
next day. 

In addition to this it so happened that I heard 
the last speech which Mr. Henry ever made. It 
was delivered at Charlotte, from the portico of the 
court-house, to an assembly in the open air. In 
the American edition of the New Edinburgh En- 
cyclopedia an account of this speech and its effects 
is given, so charged with exaggeration as to be 
grossly incorrect. 

There is more truth in the statements contained 
in Mr. Wirt’s memoir. In point of fact, the per- 
furmance had little impression beyond the transient 
pleasure affurded to the friends of the administra- 
tion, and the pain inflicted on the anti-federalists, 
his former political friends. Mr. Henry came to 
the place with difficulty, and was plainly destitute 
of his wonted vigor and commanding power. The 
speech was nevertheless a noble effort, such as 
could have proceeded from none but a patriotic 
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heart. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Henry, 
(as is correctly stated by Mr. Wirt,) after speakin 
of Washington at the head of a numerous and wal 
appointed army, exclaimed, ‘‘ And where is the 
American who will dare to lift his hand against 
the father of his country, to point a weapon at the 
breast of the man who had so often led them to 
battle and to victory?’ An intoxicated man cried, 
*Tcould.” ‘ No,” answered Mr. Henry, rising 
aloft in all his majesty, and in a voice most solemn 
and penetrating, ‘‘ No; you durst not do it; in 
such a parricidal attempt, the steel would drop from 
your nerveless arm !”” 

Mr. Henry was followed by a speaker afterwards 
noted in our national history ; I mean John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke; but the aged orator did not 
remaiu to witness the debut of his young opponent. 
Randolph began by saying that he had admired 
that man more than any on whom the sun had 
shone, but that now he was constrained to differ 
from him ¢oto celo. But Randolph was suffering 
with the hoarseness of a cold and could scarcely 
utter an audible sentence. All that is alleged 
in the Encyclopedia, about Henry’s returning 
to the platform and ge Sag extraordinary 
effect is pure fabrication. e fact is as above 
stated. Henry returned to his house, as if unwil- 
ling to listen, and requested a friend to report to 
him anything which might require an answer. 
But he made no reply, nor did again present him- 
self to the people. | was amidst the crowd, stand- 
ing near to Creed Taylor, then an eminent lawyer, 
and afterwards a judge; who made remarks to 
those around him, during thé speech, declaring 
among other things that the old man was in his 
dotage. It is much to be regretted that a statement 
so untrue should be perpetuated in a work of such 
value and celebrity. 

Patrick Henry had several sisters, with one of 
whom, the wife of Col. Meredith, of New Glasgow, 
I was acquainted. Mrs. Meredith was not only a 
woman of unfeigned piety, but was in judgment 
as eloquent as her brother; nor have I ever met 
with a lady who equalled her in powers of conver- 
sation. 

At an early period of my ministry, it became my 
duty to preach the funeral sermon of Mr. James 
Hunt, the father of the late Rev. James Hunt, of 
Montgomery county, Maryland. The death oc- 
curred at the house of a son who lived on Stanton 
river; Mr. Henry’s residence, Red Hill, was a 
few miles distant, on the same river. Having been 
long a friend of the deceased, Mr. Henry attended 
the funeral and remained to dine with the company ; 
on-which occasion I was introduced to him by 
Captain William Craighead, who had been an elder 
in President Davies’ church. These gentlemen 
had been friends in Hanover, but had not met for 
many years. The two old gentlemen met with 
great cordiality, and seemed to have high enjoy- 
ment in talking of old times. 

On the retrospect of so many years I may be 
permitted to express my views of the extraordinary 
effects of Henry’s eloquence. The remark is 
obvious, in application not only to him but to all 
great orators, that we cannot ascribe these effects 
merely to their intellectual conceptions, or their 
cogent reasonings, however great ; these concep- 
tions and reasons, when put on paper, often fall 
dead. They are often inferior to the arrangements 
of men whose utterances have little impression. 
It has indeed deen often said, both of Whitefield 


and of Henry, that their discourses, when reduced 
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to writing, show poorly by the side of men who 
are no orators. Let me illustrate this, by the tes- 
timony of one whom I remember as a friend of my 
youth, General Posey was a revolutionary officer, 
who was second in command, under Wayne, in 
the expedition against the Indians ; a man of ob- 
servation and cool judgment. He was in attend- 
ance on the debates of that convention in which 
there were so many displays of deliberative elo- 

uence. He assured me, that after the hearing of 

atrick Henry’s most celebrated speech in that 
body, he felt himself as fully persuaded that the 
constitution as adopted would be our ruin, as of his 
own existence. Yet subsequent reflection restored 
his former judgment, and his well considered opin- 
ion resumed its place. 

The power of Henry’s eloquence was due, first, 
to the greatness of his emotion and passion, accom- 
panied with a versatility which enabled him to as- 
sume at once any emotion or passion which was 
suited to his ends. Not less indispensable, sec- 
ondly, was a matchless perfection of the organs of 
expression, including the entire apparatus of voice, 
intonation, pause, gesture, attitude, and indescriba- 
ble play of countenance. In no instance did he 
ever indulge in an expression that was not instantly 
recognized as nature itself, yet some of his pene- 
trating and subduing tones were absolutely peculiar, 
and as inimitable as they were indescribable. 
These were felt by every hearer in all their force. 
His mightiest feelings were sometimes indicated 
and communicated by a long pause, aided by an 
qloquent aspect, and some significant use of his fin- 
ger. The sympathy between mind and mind is 
inexplicable. here the channels of communica- 
tion are open, the faculty revealing inward passion 
great, and the expression of it sudden and visible, 
the effects are extraordinary. Let these shocks of 
influence be repeated again and again, and all other 
opinions and ideas are for the moment absorbed or 
excluded ; the whole mind is brought into unison 
with that of the speaker ; and the spell-bound lis- 
tener, till the cause ceases, is under an entire fas- 
cination. Then, perhaps, the charm ceases, upon 
reflection, and the infatuated hearer resumes his 
ordinary state. 

Patrick Henry, of course, owed much to his sin- 

lar insight into the feelings of the common mind. 

n great cases he scanned his jury, and formed his 

mental estimate; on this basis he founded his 
appeals to their predilections and character. It is 
what other advocates do in a lesser degree. 

When he knew that there were conscientious or 
religious men among the jury, he would most sol- 
emnly address himself to their sense of right, and 
would adroitly bring in scriptural citations. If this 
handle was not offered, he would lay bare the sen- 
sibility of patriotism. Thus it was, when he suc- 
ceeded in reseuing the man who had deliberately 
shot down a neighbor; who, moreover, lay under 
the odious suspicion of being a tory, and who was 
proved to have refused Posen, Te to a brigade of the 
American army. 

A learned and intelligent gentleman stated to me 
that he once heard Mr. Henry's defence of a man 
arraigned for a capital crime. So clear and abun- 
dant was the evidence that my informant was unable 
to conceive any grounds of defence, especially after 
the law had been ably placed before the jury by 
the attorney for the commonwealth. For a tes. 
time after Henry began, he never once adverted to 
the merits of the case or the arguments of the 
prosecution, but went off into a most captivating 








and discursive oration on general topics, expressing 
opinions in perfect accordance with those of his 
hearers ; until, having fully succeeded in obliterat- 
ing every impression of his opponent’s speech, he 
obliquely approached the subject, and as occasion 
was offered dealt forth strokes which seemed to tell 
upon the minds of the jury. In this case, it should 
be added, the cause of truth prevailed over the art 
of the consummate orator. A. 





[The Gallery of Illustrious Americans (edited by C. 
Edwards Lester, and published by Brady, New York) 
contains, in the sixth number, an admirable portrait of 
Colonel Fremont, and the following sketch of his life.] 


JOHN CHARLES FREMONT, 
BORN IN SOUTH CAROLINA, JAN., A. D. 1813. 


Tne feet of three men have pressed the slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, whose names are as- 
sociated forever with those vast ranges: Humboldt, 
the Nestor of scientific travellers; Audubon, the 
interpreter of nature ; and Fremont, the pathfinder 
of empire. Each has done much to illustrate the 
natural history of North America, and to develop 
its illimitable resources. The youngest of all is 
likely to become as illustrious as either, for fortune 
has linked his name with a scene in the history of 
the Republic, as startling to the world as the first 
announcement of its existence. To his hands was 
committed the magnificent task of opening the 
golden gates of our Pacific empire. is father 
was an emigrant gentleman from France, and his 
mother a lady of Virginia. Although his death 
left his son an orphan in his fourth year, he was 
thoroughly educated; and when, at the age of 
seventeen, he graduated at Charleston College, he 
contributed to the support of his mother and her 
younger children. 

From teaching mathematics he turned his atten- 
tion to civil engineering, in which he displayed so 
much talent, he was recommended by Mr. Poinsett, 
secretary of war, to Nicollet, as his assistant in 
the survey of the upper Mississippi. ‘Two years 
he was with that learned man in his field of labors, 
and he won his applause and friendship. On his 
return to Washington he continued his services to 
the geographer for two years longer, in drawing 
up from his field-book the great map which un- 
fulded to science the vast tract they had explored. 
Thirsting for adventure, he now planned the first 
of those distant and perilous expeditions which 
have given lustre to his name. Having received a 
lieutenant’s commission in the corps of Topograph- 
ical Engineers, he proposed to the secretary of 
war to penetrate the Rocky Mountains. His plan 
was approved, and in 1842, with a handful of men 
gathered on the Missouri frontier, he reached and 
explored the South Pass. He achieved more than 
his instructions required. He not only fixed the 
locality and character of that great pass through 
which myriads are now pressing to California—he 
defined the astronomy, geography, botany, geology 
and meteorology of the country, and designated 
the rout since followed, and the points from which 
the flag of the Union is now flying from a chain of 
wilderness fortresses. 

His report was printed by the Senate, translated 
into foreign languages, and the. scientific world 
looked on Fremont as one of its benefactors. Im- 
patient, however, for broader and more hazardous 
fields, he planned a new expedition to the distant 
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territory of Oregon. His first had carried him to 


the summits of the Rocky Mountains. Wilkes | P 


had surveyed the tide-water regions of the Colum- 
bia river ; between the two explorers lay a tract of 
a thousand miles, which was a blank in geography. 
In May, 1843, he left the frontier of Missouri, and 
in November he stood on Foyt Vancouver, with 
the calm waters of the Pacific at his feet. He had 
approached the mountains by a new line, scaled 
their summits south of the South Pass, deflected to 
the Great Salt Lake, and pushed examinations 
right and left along his entire course. 

He joined his survey to Wilkes’ Se ae ex- 
pedition, and his orders were fulfilled. But he 
had opened one route to the Columbia; and he 
wished to find another. There was a vast region 
south of his line, invested with a fabulous interest, 
and he longed to apply to it the test of exact 
science. It was the beginning of winter. With- 
out resources, adequate supplies, or even a guide, 
and with only twenty-five companions, he turned 
his face once more toward the Rocky Mountains. 
Then began that wonderful expedition, filled with 
romance, achievement, daring and suffering; in 
which he was lost from the world for the space of 
nine months, traversing 3,500 miles, in sight of 
eternal snows ; in which he explored and revealed 
the grand features of Alta California, its great 
basin, the Sierra Nevada, the valleys of San 
Joaquin and Sacramento, exploded the fabulous 
Buenaventura, revealed the real El Dorado, and 
established the graphy of the western part of 
our continent. In August, 1844, he was again in 
Washington, after an absence of sixteen months. 
His report put the seal to the fame of the young 
explorer. 

e was planning a third expedition while 
writing a history of the second; and before its 
publication, in 1845, he was again on his way to 
the Pacific, collecting his mountain comrades to 
examine, in detail, the Asiatic slope of the N. A. 
continent, which resulted in giving a volume of 
new science to the world, and California to the 
United States. We cannot trace his achievements 
during the war with Mexico, nor will future times 
inquire how many, nor how great, battles he fought. 

After the conquest of California, Fremont was 
made the victim of a quarrel between two American 
commanders. Like Columbus, he was brought 
home a prisoner, over the vast territory he had 
explored ; stripped by a court-martial of his com- 
mission as lieutenant colonel of mounted Riflemen, 
and reinstated by the president. 

Fremont needed justice, not mercy, and he re- 
turned his commission. His defence was worthy of 
a man of honor, genius and learning. During the 
ninety days of his trial, his nights were given to 
science. Thus ended his services to the government 
—but not to mankind. He was now a private citizen, 
anda poorman. Charleston offered him a lucrative 


office, which he refused. He had been brought a. 


criminal from California, where he had been ex- 
plorer, conqueror, peace-maker, governor. He 
determined to retrieve his honor on the field where 
he had been robbed of it. One line more would 
complete his surveys—the route for a great road 
from the Mississippi to San Francisco. Again he 
appeared in the far west. His old mountaineers 
flocked around him, and with 33 men and 130 





mer perfectly equipped, he started for the 
acific. 

On the Sierra San Juan, all his mules and a 
third of his men perished in a more than Russian 
cold ; and Fremont arrived on foot at Santa Fe, 
stripped of everything but life. Is was a moment 
for the last pang of despair which breaks the 
heart, or the moral heroism which conquers fate 
itself. The men of the wilderness knew Fremont ; 
they refitted his expedition; he started again ; 
pierced the country of the fierce and remorseless 
Apachees; met, awed or defeated savage tribes ; 
and in a hundred days from Santa Fe he stood on 
the glittering banks of the Sacramento. The men 
of California reversed the judgment of the court- 
martial ; and Fremont was made the first senator 
of the golden state. It was a noble tribute to 
science and heroism 

His name is identified forever with some of the 
preeten and most grateful passages in American 

istory. His 20,000 miles of wilderness explora- 
tions, in the midst of the inclemencies of nature, 
and the ferocities of jealous and merciless tribes ; 
his powers of endurance in a slender form; his 
intrepid coolness in the most appalling dangers ; 
his magnetic sway over enlightened and savage 
men; his vast contributions to science ; his con- 
trolling energy in the extension of our empire ; 
his lofty and unsullied ambition ; his magnanimity, 
humanity, genius, sufferings and heroism, make all 
lovers of progress, learning, and virtue, rejoice that 
Fremont’s services have been rewarded by high 
civic honors, exhaustless wealth, and the admira- 
tion and gratitude of mankind. 





Booxs ror THe Lisraries ar WAsHINGTON.— 
Through Mr. Vattemare, some very splendid works 
have n recently imported from France, for 
Washington. Among these are a part of a re- 
markably sumptuous series of topographical maps, 
forming what is called, ‘* A Topographical Chart 
of France.’’ They are drawn on a scale of one 
inch to eighty thousand, and show the country in 
its minutest features. Not a little hill or hollow, 
not a rivulet or a wood, is omitted, and all the ine- 
qualities of the surface are represented. ‘The sur- 
veys for this work were begun about a century 
since ; the first of the maps was published in 1833, 
and the series will consist of two hundred and fifty- 
eight maps, of which one hundred and sixty-eight 
are already issued. Besides these is a set of 
large and beautifully executed charts of the battles 
of Readeex These are presented by the French 
government to the office of the secretary of war. 

There are other works of equal splendor designed 
for the library of Congress. Among them is a 
series of numbers, forming a record of a Scientific 
Exploration of Algiers, made by order of the French 
government. All the objects of natural history, 
the botanical, vegetable, and mineral productions 
of the country, are described, and figured in colored 
engravings. ‘The ancient monuments of the region, 
Roman mostly, are represented in superb colored 
engravings, and views are given of the buildings of 
Moorish architecture. Besides these are various 
other important publications made under the aus- 
pices of the French government, and some rare and 
valuable old publications.—N. Y. Ev. Post. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE GOOD DAME BERTHA. 
Wild is the sorrow, and deep is the wail. 


WE were examining some quaint old pictures in 
our chamber in an old country inn, when we came 
to one representing the ‘* good Queen Bertha’’— 
riding forth on her palfrey, and knitting by the 
way. The inscription beneath notified this fact, 
ca reminded me of a namesake of the royal lady 
who had also rejoiced in the familiar appellation of 
‘* good.”” My Dame Bertha was two score and 
ten years old when we first were known to each 
other ; circumstances inducing a friendship between 
us, which led her to narrate the singular experi- 
ences of her life. Dame Bertha resided in River 
Mill Cottage with her half-brother, Mr. Simon, the 
miller, who was rather more than ten years her 
junior. Imagine the low-roofed, gray-gabled dwel- 
on the perfection of well-ordered neatness, with 
its trimly-kept flower-garden sloping down to the 
water side—the sparkling, beautiful river, dear to 
every honest angler’s heart! 


I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Through quiet meadows round the mill, 


The ay | above the dam, 
The poo Sonntals it never still. 
The meal-sacks on the whitened floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door, 
Made misty with the floating meal. 
Tennyson. 


The whole scene personified peace, plenty, and 
contentment ; nor was the personification false— 
the sister and brother, with their meek affection 
and universal benevolence, adding to its tranquil 
charms. 

Mr. Simon, the miller, was a small, well-made, 
tidy bachelor, with a ciean-shaved, round face, and 
bright blue eyes ; very particular in his personal 
appointments, and in all the minutie of life, was 

r. Simon, both relative to business or pleasure. 
The former, namely, the mill and its thriving 
trade, he inherited from his father ; while the latter 
consisted solely of a passion for piscatorial pursuits, 
engrossing all spare time which Mr. Simon could 
give from the concerns of his mill. He never read 
any books save the Bible and Izaac Walton; and 
there was a strong resemblance between that worthy 
piscator and his humble disciple, in piety and sin- 
gleness of heart, and also in quaint mannerisms, 
seeming to belong to a former age, and making the 
comely, middle-aged miller appear a far more 
ancient personage than his two score years war- 
ranted. And the good Dame Bertha—she too, 
** rode forth on her palfrey, knitting by the way ;”’ 
for her hands were never idle. She ordered her 
humble household with perfect regularity, and 
taught the poor children ; but to enumerate the 
countless hose she manufactured meanwhile were 
impossible. Teaching, she knitted; talking, she 
knitted ; riding, she knitted; I think she could 
have knitted sleeping as well; and the memory of 
the good Dame Bertha is ever associated in my 
mind with that feminine and useful occupation. 
She was a tall, ladylike woman, far above her 
station both in manners and appearance, although 
she never aspired to anything beyond it. She im- 


ressed me with the idea of one whom early sorrow 
had caused to find refuge in everlasting knitting, 
as a kind of sedative ; for her pleasant, though seri- 
ous countenance was prematurely aged, and it was 
easy to discern that she had not passed through life 
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without thought or without care. Dame Bertha 
and Mr. Simon were the children of the same 
mother by different fathers ; Mr. Simon, as I have 
already said, being the deceased miller’s son. By 
mere chance I had learnt that Dame Bertha’s pater- 
nal relatives were of a class far removed from that 
to which she now belonged ; there was, indeed, both 
** blood and breeding’’ discernible about her, and 
in after times, when I knew how devoted a daugh- 
ter and sister she had proved, I thought the epithet 
of ** good”’ well bestowed. 

It has often been affirmed that fiction stops short 
of reality, and Dame Bertha’s reminiscences fully 
corroborated this truth: her words, nearly as I can 
remember, ran thus, (she knitting all the while :)— 

“My mother was an orphan, and very young 
when she became nursery-governess in a noble- 
man’s family. ‘The third son returned from sea— 
a wild and thoughtless youth, but unfortunately too 
handsome and insinuating for my mother to with- 
stand the persuasions he used to induce her to become 
his wife. They were married, and my father was an 
outcast from his family in consequence. Almost the 
first thing I can remember is my fair young mother 
in her widow’s weeds, working at her needle, and 
weeping as she worked. We lived iff a village a 
few miles from hence, and lodged at a baker’s, my 
mother supporting herself and child by teaching 
any pupils she could get. Sorrow had dimmed 
her charms, but still she was ‘ beautiful exceed- 
ingly ;’ and when anxiety and overwork undermined 
her delicate constitution, a lingering illness ensuing, 
want and misery stared us in the face. One day, 
as I entered the baker’s shop, timidly asking for 
another loaf, (we had a heavy bill already,) a tall, 
thin old man, with silver hair and a pleasant smile, 
patted my head caressingly, inquiring at the same 
time, ‘ How my poor mamma was’ He put a 
crown piece into my hand—for myself, he said. I 
stared on hearing this. ‘ For myself? oh, no! for 
mamma !—mamma has no money!’ And off I ran 
joyously. 

‘* This was the first time 1 saw Simon’s father, 
the wealthy miller of S——. 

*“*A tender and assiduous friend he was for 
years to my desolate mother ; he had seen her in 
church, and sought her out when human aid seemed 
farthest off. She never imagined that he aspired 
to be anything more than a friend, for he was old 
enough to be her grandfather; but she loved 
him dearly, and revered him for his Christian good- 
ness. Isaac Evandale, the miller, was universally 
beloved. Simon has his father’s comely round 
face and bright blue eyes; he inherits his tidy 
ways too—and love of angling—and bids fair to be 
an old bachelor also. 

‘* My mother ually recovered health and 
spirits beneath this kind friend’s fostering care ; 
he taught me to call him ‘ father,’ long ere he be- 
came so in reality by marrying my mother. 

‘* T saw this dear parent weeping—she held in her 
hand a miniature, which she kissed repeatedly— 
I knew it was my father’s—she pressed me convul- 
sively to her bosom, and knelt down in prayer, for 
we were alone together. A few mornings after- 
wards I saw her kneel before the altar of the village 
church, as the old miller’s bride ; but she looked 
smiling and happy then, and Isaac Evandale ex- 
claimed, as he clasped me in his arms— 

God! I can be a real father to my little Bertha. 
now.” 


“* What a pleasant home he made for us—tending 
and watching my gentle mother more fondly, per- 








haps, than the youngest lover could have done ; 
and when Simon, my brother, was born, I was not 
jealous of the darling stranger—for there was love 
enough left to satisfy even my inordinate cravings. 

**T was twelve years old—it was my birthday— 
ah, how well do [ remember it !—when a letter 
arrived directed to my mother in my father’s 
name ; the writing unknown, and bearing the post- 
mark of a seaport town. It had been sent from 
place to place in search of her, the writer evidently 
not being acquainted with her change of name and 
abode. She opened it with surprise strongly de- 
picted on her countenance, saying, ‘ Who can this 
be from?’ looked at the contents, and, with a 
piercing scream and gestures of horror and despair 
combined, fell on the floor as one dead. 

‘* There was confusion and dismay, stifled groans, 
and dreadful exclamations ; in the midst of the con- 
fusion I was hurried away by a domestic, not com- 
prehending how a letter Aa? have caused all this 
sudden bewilderment. 

** Our worthy pastor led me to the parsonage, 
and his amiable wife made me understand that some 
great affliction had befallen my mother ; but what 
it was she «id not explain. ‘lo my earnest entrea- 
ties she replied, that by and bye | might perhaps 
be told the sad circumstances, but I must be pa- 
tient and quiet now, for my mother was too ill to 
see me. 

‘* A stranger arrived, and I went a long journey 
with her, weeping because I had not seen my 
mother in her trouble. I was taken to a strange 
large house, (I did not know then that it was an 
inn, never having seen such a place before,) and 
brought to a bedside, where a pale, haggard-looking 
man lay stretched on the couch. He gazed wildly 
upon me, and tried to clasp me in his hands; but I 
shrank away, calling for mydearmamma. Then I 
saw the sick man writhe, and I heard sobs of 
agony ; and a grand, stern lady, whom I had not 
noticed before, took my hand and led me away. 

‘* Next day I was told that the gentleman whom 
I had seen in the bed had breathed his last; and 
that 1 was to depart immediately with the grand 
lady to a new home, for that my mother was a dis- 
graced person, and I must never mention her name 
again. ‘They told me that I was a gentleman's 
daughter, and that if I behaved well I should be 
taken care of by his family, the lady whom I had 
seen being my aunt—my dead father’s own sister. 
All this f lisyened to, and endeavored to realize ; 
but when I heard them say that I must forget my 
sweet, gentle mother, and never so much as name 
her again, O, the wrath and fierce passion of that 
moment—childish, impotent passion as it was— 
quelled even the grave, stern lady, whom I was to 
eall ‘ Aunt.’ Vain were all their efforts to pacify 
my indignation and grief: I raved, entreated, but 
it was all unavailing ; and my aunt, the Lady Bea- 
trice, became severe, as to a rebellious captive, and 
treated me henceforth with severity and dignified 
reserve. 

**Much to my amazement I was clad in a deep 
mourning garb—for whom, I was not told. Once 
I feared they were deceiving me, and that my 
mother was no more ; but on asking if this were 
the case, the Lady Beatrice said that ‘she was 
alive—but it would have been better for her had 
she died.’ 

‘The new home to which I was taken stood in 
the midst of a fine large park, where huge oak 
trees spread their branches far and wide ; groups 
of deer reposing beneath the shade of chestnut and 
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linden avenues ; and gliding past on the tranquil 
lake, stately swans gracefully bent their slender 
necks. ‘The immense chambers, so gloomily mag- 
nificent, quite terrified me: how my poor, break- 
ing heart yearned for a glimpse of the sunny 
parlor in our cottage by the mill! And my moth- 
er’s low, sweet lullaby, hushing my baby brother 
to sleep, was far dearer, and more melodious to 
me, than all the scientific instrumental music of 
the Lady Beatrice. ; 

‘ The four succeeding years have al ways appeared 
to form part of some dark, dreary dream. I can 
searcely realize their actual reality. My gover- 
ness was as severe and superb a personage as Lady 
Beatrice herself. 1 was tasked heavily from morn- 
ing till night; but I could not learn, for my spirits 
were broken and my mind was paralyzed. Nota 
question dare I ask concerning the fate or the well- 
being of the beloved ones from whom I had been 
so cruelly parted ; for if 1 ventured to allude to any 
former associations, those around seemed utterly 
shocked at the flagrant impropriety. Unceasing 
discipline was practised ; my vulgarisms were 
hinted at; and I overheard Lady Beatrice say to 
my governess— 

** * She must be made a lady, for my dead brother’s 
sake. But she is dreadfully stupid and obstinate 
withal, and devoid of affection and sensibility ; the 
base blood overpowers that pure, noble current, 
which unhappily mingles in her veins. However, 
by fair means or foul, she must be broken in so as 
not to disgrace us.’ 

**O, those long, bitter _— of my seemingly 
hopeless captivity; when I never heard the voice 
of tenderness or commendation; when I yearned 
for a bosom on which to weep, and could find 
none! I used to dream of our pleasant home by 
the river side ; again I was culling the flowers on 
its banks to make garlands for my baby brother ; I 
heard the foaming waters of the mill-dam, and 
woke, to hear the wailing winds among the ancient 
trees, and to be urged on with irksome tasks—the 
sole recreation of the day being in walking up and 
down the long avenues with my governess, or, in 
winter, parading the gravelled terrace. At length 
I fell dangerously ill ; Lady Beatrice used to come 
and look at me with the physician, but never alone 
—a sick chamber was distasteful to her. 

‘* My nurse was a kind, motherly creature ; and I 





was almost sinful enough to rejoice in my illness, 
because it was so soothing to have her near me. 
She was a common hired nurse from the village ; 
but she was a mother, tender-hearted, and pitying. 
To her I confided my singular story, and all my 
sorrows, asking if she thought my dear mamma 
had forgotten met When she answered ‘ No!’ 
how I hugged her, and sobbed in her arms. 
Through her means I wrote to my mother ; nor did 
I write in vain. Nurse managed a meeting be- 
tween us; but could the wreck I beheld be my 
young and lovely mother? Clad in widow's weeds 
a second time, for within a week after the recep- 
tion of that fatal letter the good old miller was 
found dead in his bed. 

‘* What a meeting that was between mother and 
child! in vain she had appealed for permission to 
see me ; in vain—her prayers were refused. But 
what had she done? What did all this mean? 
Why was I taken from my home? And who was 
the dying man I had shrunk from at the inn, where 
I first beheld the Lady Beatrice ? 
| **'The disclosure was not made till afterwards, for 
' she feared to be parted from me again; and little 
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else did we do than embrace and cling to each 
sere me with you, mother,’ I cried ; ‘ leave 
me not here to die—they will kill me—they revile 
you, and they are unkind to me. Are you not my 
own beloved mother, and who shall part us more ?” 

‘‘ Wildly wept that dearest mother—wildly she 
exclaimed— : b 

‘*¢ And why shouid I resist her prayerst She is 
my child, and I will tell her all. God will judge 
not as man judgeth ; and He knows disgrace can- 
not fall on my innocent Bertha. They will kill 
her. She pines for the want of her parent nest. 
I will not resist her prayers !’ 

‘‘ Tescaped from my hated prison—from my gilded 

e. I wasin our cottage by the mill once more, 
in my mother’s arms, caressing little Simon ; and 
Heaven seemed opening to my heart. It is proba- 
ble that the strong arm of the law might have 
reclaimed me, and placed me once again beneath 
the care of my father’s relatives ; but I was not 
asked for—Lady Beatrice was weary and disgusted 
with me, and considered that she had already done 
more than her duty; that I was irreclaimable and, 
for the future, dead to them all. 

‘The affairs of the mill were managed by an 
active man, whose integrity could be depended 
on ; and when Simon was old enough he undertook 
the business for himself. Isaac Evandale had left 
a will, which there was none to dispute, bequeath- 
ing all his wealth, unconditionally, to my mother 
and her son. 

“That dear parent was spared to us five-and- 
twenty years. f never saw her smile, but | know 
she felt perfect peace : and when her sad story was 
made known to me, and Simon also, when he 
became of age to receive it, | think, if possible, her 





children’s sympathizing love was redoubled ; and 
though we all three continued to live a secluded 
life, yet I never found any outward testimonies of 
respect withheld from her. That dying man, 
whose hands I had shrunk from at the inn, was my 
own father. Shipwrecked, taken prisoner, report- 
ed dead, and kept in slavery, he had succeeded in 
escaping, and reached his native land to die; and, 
far worse than death, to learn that his wife was 
another’s—that she had unwittingly disgraced him 
and his innocent daughter. 

‘*] knew it was principally for my sake that my 
poor mother had consented to become the wife of 
old Isaac Evandale, the miller ; I knew how fondly 
she treasured her first husband’s memory—the 
lover of her youth—the being whose loss she had 
never ceased to deplore. 

** Would they had told me the dying man on that 
inn bed was my father! Child as I then was, I 
could have understood all, nor turned away from 
the clammy embrace. She felt this even more 
bitterly than I. 

‘* A shadow rested over us in this world, but we 
were all in all to each other; and we learned 
resignation and contentment. My determination 
never to quit my beloved parent’s side again pre- 
served me, probably, from those temptations to 
which the light-hearted are exposed ; light heads 
often turning to aching hearts.”’ 

Dame Bertha finished her knitting and her narra- 
tive, with no idea that she had related a meritori- 
ous action in the consecration of her spring and 
prime on the altar of filial love and duty ; but it 
was a touching, beautiful contemplation—and 
surely the kindly term was never more appropri- 
ately bestowed than in designating her as the 
** Good Dame Bertha!” 





OUR BLUE-EYED BOY. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


One time in the May that is vanished, 
With a heart full of quiet joy, 

I cradled to sleep in my bosom 
Our beautiful blue-eyed boy. 


No shadow of sorrow had darkened 
His young life so lovingly fair, 

For the suns of but two little summers 
Had sprinkled their light in his hair. 


The twilight was pressing her forehead 
Down deep in the level main, 

And over the hills lay shining 
The golden hem of her train. 


While under the heavy tresses, 
That swept o’er the dying day, 

The star of the eve, like a lover, 
Was hiding his blushes away. 


In the hollows that dimple the hill-sides, 
Our feet till the sunset had been, 

Where pinks with their spikes of red blossoms 
Hedged beds of blue violets in. 


And to the warm lip of the sunbeam 
The cheek of the blush-rose inclined, 
While the meek pansy gave its white bosom 
To the murmurous love of the wind. 





Where the air was one warble of music, 
Of the bird and the bright-belted bee, 

And the waves going by like swift runners, 
A singing the songs of the sea. 


But now, in the dim fall of silence, 
I took up the boy on my knees, 
And sang him to sleep with a story 
Of the lambs neath the sheltering trees. 


O, when the green kirtle of May-time 
Again o’er the hill-tops is blown, 

I shall walk the wild paths of the forest, 
And climb the steep headlands alone. 


Pausing not where the slopes of the meadows 
Are yellow with cowslip beds, 

Nor where, by the wall of the garden, 
The hollyhocks lift their bright heads. 


For, when the full moon of the harvest 
Stood over the summer’s ripe joy, 

I held the last time to my bosom 
Our beautiful blue-eyed boy. 


And parting away from his forehead 
The rings of a wannish gold, 

I sang him to sleep with a story 
Of the lambs of the upper fold. 


When, laying his white hands together, 
And putting his pale lips from ours, 
We trusted his feet to the pathway 
That winds through Eternity’s flowers. 





From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE WIFE OF KONG TOLY.* 


A FAIRY TALE OF SCANDINAVIA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COLA MONTI.”’ 





Hytpreva Kaum stood at the door of her cottage, 
and looked abroad into the quietness of the Sab- 
bath morn. ‘The village of SkjelskGr lay at a little 
distance down the vale, lighted by the sunshine of 
a Zealand summer, which, though brief, is glowing 
and lovely even as that of the south. yldreda 
had looked for seventeen years upon this beautiful 
scene, the place where she was born. Sunday af- 
ter Sunday she had stood thus and listened for the 
distant tinkle of the church bell. A stranger, pass- 
ing by, might have said, how lovely were her face 
and form ; but the widowed mother, whose sole 
stay she was, and the little delicate sister who had 
been her darling from the cradle, would have 
answered, that if none were so fair, none were 
likewise so good as Hyldreda; and that all the vil- 
lage knew. If she did love to bestow greater taste 
and care on her Sunday garments than most young 
damsels of her class, she had a right—for was she 
not beautiful as any lady? And did not the eyes 
of Esbern Lynge say so, when, week after week, 
he came up the hilly road, and descended again to 
the little chapel, supporting the feeble mother’s 
slow steps, and watching his betrothed as she 
bounded on before, with little Resa in her hand? 

**Ts Esbern coming?” said the mother’s voice 
within. 

‘*T know not—I did not look,’’ answered Hyl- 
dreda, with a girlish wilfulness. ‘1 saw only the 
sun shining on the river, and the oak-wood waving 
in the breeze.’’ 

** Look down the road, child; the time passes. 
Go quickly.”’ 

**She is gone already,” said Resa, laughing 
merrily. ‘‘ She is standing under the great elder- 
tree to wait for Esbern Lynge.”’ 

**Call her back—call her back!’ cried the 
mother, anxiously. ‘*'To stand beneath an elder 
tree, and this night will be St. John’s Eve! On 
Sunday, too, and she a Sunday-child! Call her 
quickly, Resa.’ 

The little child lifted up her voice, “* Hyld—”’ 

‘** Not her name—utter not her name!’’ And 
the widow Kalm went on muttering to herself, 
** Perhaps the Hyldemoerf will not have heard. 
Alas the day ! when my child was born under an 
elder tree, and I, poor desolate mother! was terri- 
fied into giving my babe that name. Great Hyldemo- 
er, be propitiated! Holy Virgin!’’ and the widow’s 
prayer became a curious mingling of supersti- 
tion and piety. ** Blessed Mary! let not the elves 
have power over my child! Have I not kept her 
heart from evil? Does not the holy cross lie on 
her pure breast day and night? Do I not lead her 
every Sunday, winter and summer, in storm, sun- 
shine, or snow, to the chapel in the valley? And 
this day I will say for her a double prayer.” 

The mother’s counted beads had scarce come 
to an end when Hyldreda stood by her side, and, 
following the lightfooted damsel, came Esbern 
Lynge. 

** Child, why didst thou linger under the tree ?”’ 


* The idea of this story is partly taken from a Danish 
Visa, or gy! | ballad, entitled ‘‘ Proud Margaret.” 

t on elder-mother, is the name of a Danish 
elf inhabiting the elder-tree. Ede signifies a grand- 
mother or female ancestor. Children bora on Sundays 
were especially under the power of the elves. 
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said the widow. ‘It does not become a young 
maiden to stand flaunting outside her door. Who 
wert thou watching so eagerly *”’ 

** Not thee, Esbern,’’ laughed the girl, shaking 
her head at her betrothed, who interposed with a 
happy, conscious face ; ‘‘ I was looking at a grand 
train that wound along the road, and thinking how 
pleasant it would be to dress on a Sunday like the 
lady of the castle, and recline idly behind four 
prancing horses, instead of trudging on in these 
clumsy shoes.’’ 

The mother frowned, and Esbern Lynge looked 
sorrowful. 

**T wish I could give her all she longs for,”’ 
sighed the young man, as they proceeded on their 
way, his duteous arm supporting the widow, while 
Hyldreda and Resa went bounding onward before 
them. ‘She is as beautiful as a queen—I would 
that I could make her one.”’ 

** Wish rather, Esbern, that Heaven may make 
her a pious, lowly-hearted maid, and, in good time, 
a wife ; that she may live in humility and content, 
and die in peace among her own people.”’ 

Esbern said nothing—he could not think of death 
and her together. So he and the widow Kalm 
walked on silently, and so slowly that they soon 
lost sight of the two blithe sisters. 

Hyldreda was talking merrily of the grand sight 
she had just seen, and describing to little Resa the 
gilded coach, the prancing horses, with glittering 
harness. ‘*Oh! but it was a goodly train, as it 
swept down towards the river. Who knows ?— 
perhaps it may have been the king and queen them- 
selves.” 

** No,”’ said little Resa, rather fearfully, ‘* you 
know Kong Tolv* never lets any mortal king pass 
the bridge of Skjelskér.”’ 

‘* Kong Tolv! what, more stories about Kong 
Tolv ?”’ ) Bae the merry maiden. ‘ I neversaw 
him; I wish I could see him, for then I might 
believe in thy tales, little one.” 

‘* Hush, hush !—But mother told me never to 
speak of these things to thee,’”’ answered Resa ; 
** unsay the wish, or some harm may come.”’ 

**T care not! who would heed these elfin tales 
on such alovely day? Look, Resa,down that sunny 
meadow, where there is a cloud shadow dancing on 
the grass; a strange cloud it is too, for it almost 
resembles a human form.” 

‘Tt is Kong Tolv rolling himself in the sun- 
shine,’ cried the trembling child; *‘ look away, 
my sister, lest he should hear us.’’ 

Again Hyldreda’s fearless laugh made music 
through the still air, and she kept looking back 
until they passed from the open road into the gloom 
of the oak-wood. 

** Tt is strange that thou shouldst be so brave,’’ 
said Resa once more. ‘I tremble at the very 
thought of the Elle-people of whom our villagers 
tell, while thou hast not a single fear. Why is it, 
sister t’” 

‘* | know not, save that I never yet feared any- 
thing,’’ answered Hyldreda, carelessly. ‘‘ As for 
Kong Tolv, let him come; I care not.’’ 

While she spoke, a breeze swept through the 
oak-wood, the trees began to bend their tops, and 
the under branches were stirred with leafy murmur- 
ings, as the young girl passed beneath. She lifted 
her fair face to meet them. ‘* Ah! ’tis delicious, 
this soft scented wind ; it touches my face like airy 
kisses ; it makes the leaves seem to talk to me in 


* Kong Tolv, or King Twelve, is one of the Elle-kings 


who divide the fairy sovereiguty of 
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musical whispers. Dost thou not hear them too, 
little Resa? and dost thou not—— ?”” 

Hyldreda suddenly stopped, and gazed eagerly 
down the road. : , 

« Well, sister,” said Resa, ‘‘ what art dreaming 
of now? Come, we shall be late at church, and 
mother will scold.’’ But the elder sister stood 
motionless. ‘* How strange thine eyes look! 
What dost thou see, Hyldreda?”’_ 

‘* Look—what is there ?”’ 

‘«« Nothing, but a cloud of dust that the wind 
sweeps forward. Stand back, sister, or it will 
blind thee.” 

Still Hyldreda bent forward with admiring eyes, 
muttering, “‘ Oh! the grand golden chariot, with 
its four beautiful white horses! And therein sits a 
man—surely it is the king! and the lady beside 
him is the queen. See, she turns—’’ 

Hyldreda paused, dumb with wonder, for despite 
the gorgeous show of jewelled attire, she recog- 
nized that face. It was the same she had looked 
at an hour before in the little cracked mirror. The 
lady in the carriage was the exact counterpart of 
herself ! 

The pageant came and vanished. Little Resa 
turned round and wiped her eyes—she, innocent 
child, had seen nothing but a cloud of dust. Her 
elder sister answered not her questionings, but re- 
mained silent, oppressed by a nameless awe. It 
ser not, even when the chapel was reached, and 

yldreda knelt to pray. Above the sound of the 
hymn she heard the ravishing music of the leaves 
in the oak-wood, and instead of the priest she seemed 
to behold the two dazzling forms which had sat side 
by side in the golden chariot. 

When service was ended, and all went home- 
wards, she lingered under the trees where the vis- 
ion, or reality, whichever it was, had met her sight, 
half longing for its reappearance. But her mother 
whispered something to Esbern, and they hurried 
Hyldreda away. 

She laid aside her Sunday mantle, the scarlet 
woof which to spin, weave and fashion, had cost 
her a world of pains. How coarse and ugly it 
seemed! She threw it contemptuously aside, and 
thought how beautiful looked the purple-robed lady, 
who was so like herself. 

‘* And why should I not be as fair as she? I 
should, if I were only dressed as fine. Heaven 
might as well have made me a lady, instead of a 
poor peasant girl.’’ 

These repinings entered the young heart hitherto 
so pure and happy. They haunted her even when 
she rejoined her mother, Resa, and Esbern Lynge. 
She prepared the noonday meal, but her step was 
heavy and her hand unwilling. The fare seemed 
coarse, the cottage looked dark and poor. She 
wondered what sort of a palace home was that 
owned by the beautiful lady ; and whether the king, 
if king the stranger were, presided at his banquet 
table as awkwardly as did Esbern Lynge at the 
mean board here. 

At the twilight, Hyldreda did not steal out as 
usual to talk with her lover beneath the rose-porch. 
She went and hid herself out of his sight, under 
the branches of the great elder-tree, which to her 
had always a strange charm, perhaps because it 
was the spot of all others where she was forbidden 
to stay. However, this day Hyldreda began to 
feel herself to be no longer a child, but a woman 
whose will was free. 

She sat under the dreamy darkness of the heavy 





foliage. Its faint, sickly odor overpowered her like | 


a spell. Even the white bunches of elder flowers 
seemed to grow alive in the twilight, and to change 
into faces, looking at her whithersoever she turned. 
She shut her eyes, and tried to summon back the 

hantom of the golden chariot, and especially of the 

ing-like man who sat inside. Scarce had she 
seen him clearly, but she felt he looked a king. If 
wishing could bring to her so glorious a fortune, 
she would almost like to have, in addition to the 
splendors of a rich dress and grand palaces, such 
a noble-looking man for her lord and husband. 

And the poor maiden was rudely wakened from 
her dream, by feeling on her delicate shoulders the 
two heavy hands of Esbern Lynge. 

Haughtily she shook them off. Alas! he, lov- 
ing her so much, had ever been lightly loved in re- 
turn! to-day he was not loved at all. He came at 
an ill time, for the moment his hand put aside the 
elder branches, all the dazzling fancies of his be- 
trothed vanished in air. He came too with an ill 
wooing, for he implored her to trifle no more, but 
to fulfil her mother’s hope and his, and enter as 
mistress at the little blacksmith’s forge. She, who 
had just been dreaming of a palace home! Nota 
word she answered at first, and then cold, cruel 
words, worse than silence. So Esbern, who, 
though a lover, was a manly-hearted youth, and 
thought it shame to be mocked by a girl's light 
tongue, left her there and went away, not angry, 
but very sorrowful. 

Little Resa came to summon her sister. But 
Hyldreda trembled before the gathering storm, for 
widow Kalm, though a tender mother, was one who 
well knew how to rule. Her loud, severe voice 
already warned the girl of the reproof that was 
coming. To avoid it only for a little, until her 
own proud spirit was calmed, Hyldreda told Resa 
she would not come in until after she had taken a 
little walk down the moonlight road. As she passed 
from under the elder-tree, she heard a voice, like 
her mother’s, and yet not her mother’s—no, it 
could never be, for it shouted after her, 

‘* Come now, or come no more !”” 

Some evil impulse goaded the haughty girl to 
assert her womanly right of free action, and she 
passed from her home, flying with swift steps. A 
little, only a little absence, to show her indignant 
pride, and she would be back again to heal all 
strife. Nevertheless, ere she was aware, Hyldreda 
had reached the oak-wood, beneath which she had 
seen the morning’s bewildering sight. 

And there again, brighter in the moonlight than 
it had ever seemed in the day, came sweeping by 
the stately pageant. Its torches flung red shadows 
on the trees, its wheels resounded through the 
night's quiet with music as of silver bells. And 
sitting in his state alone, grand but smiling, was 
the lord of all this splendor. 

The chariot stopped and he dismounted. Then 
the whdle train vanished, and, shorn of all his glo- 
ries, except a certain brightness which his very 
presence seemed to shed, the king, if he were 
indeed such, stood beside the trembling peasant 
maid. 

He did not address her, but looked in her face 
inquiringly, until Hyldreda felt herself forced to be 
the first to speak. ; 

** My lord, who art thou, and what is thy will 
with me?” 

He smiled. ‘ Thanks, gentle maiden, for thy 
question has taken off the spell. Otherwise it 
could not be broken, even by a 

Hyldreda shuddered with fear. Her fingers tried 
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to seize the cross which always lay on her breast, 
but no! she had thrown aside the coarse black 
wooden crucifix, while dreaming of ornaments of 
gold. And it was St. John’s Eve, and she stood 
beneath the haunted oak-wood. No power had she 
to fly, and her prayers died on her lips, for she 
knew herself in the Hill-king’s power. 

Kong Tolv began to woo, after the elfin fashion, 
brief and bold. ‘* Fair maiden, the Dronningstolen* 
is empty, and ’tis thou must fill it. Come, and 
enter my palace under the hill.’”’ 

But the maiden sobbed out that she was too lowly 
to sit on a queen’s chair, and that none of mortals, 
save the dead, made their home under ground. 
And she prayed the Elle-king to let her go back to 
her mother and little Resa. 

He only laughed. ‘* Wouldst be content, then, 
with the poor cottage, and the black bread, and the 
labor from morn tilleve? Didst thou not of thy- 
self wish for a palace and a lord like me? And did 
not the Hyldemoer waft me the wish, so that I 
came to meet and welcome thee under the hill ?”’ 

Hyldreda made one despairing effort to escape, 
but she heard again Kong Tolv's proud laugh, and 
looking up, she saw that the thick oak-wood had 
changed toan army. In place of every tree stood 
a fierce warrior, ready to guard every step. She 
thought it must be all a delirious dream, that would 
vanish with the morning. Suddenly she heard 
the far village clock strike the hour. Mechani- 
cally she counted—one—two—three—four—up to 
twelve. 

As she pronounced the last word, Kong Tolv 
caught her in his arms, saying, ** Thou hast named 
me and art mine.” 

Instantly all the scene vanished, and Hyldreda 
found herself standing on the bleak side of a little 
hill, alone in the moonlight. But very soon the 
clear night darkened, and a heavy storm arose. 
Trembling she looked around for shelter, and saw 
in the hill-side a tiny door, which seemed to invite 
her to enter. She did so. In a moment she stood 
dazzled by a blaze of light—a mortal amidst the 
festival of the elves. She heard the voice of Kong 
Tolv, half-speaking, half-singing :-— 


Welcome, maiden, fair and free, 

Thou hast come of thyself in the hill to me ; 
Stay thou here, nor thy fate deplore ; 

Thou hast come of thyself in at my door. 


And bewildered by the music, the dance, and the 
splendor, Hyldreda remembered no more the cot- 
tage, with its one empty chair—nor the miser- 
able mother, nor the little sister straining her weep- 
ing eyes along the lonely road. 





The mortal maiden became the Elle-king’s bride, 
and lived in the hill for seven long years ;—at least, 
so they seemed in Elfinland, where time passes like 
the passing of a strain of music, that dies but to be 
again renewed. Little thought had she of the 
world above ground, for in the hill-palace was con- 
tinual pleasure, and magnificence without end. No 
remembrance of lost kindred troubled her, for she 
sat inthe Dronningstolen, and all the elfin peo- 
on bowed down before the wife of the mighty 

ong Tolv. 

She might have lived so always, with no desire 
ever to go back to earth, save that one day she saw 
trickling down through the palace roof a pearly 
stream. The elves fled away, for they said it 
was some mortal weeping on the grassy hill 


* Dronningstolen, or Queen's Chair. 
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overhead. But Hyldreda stayed and looked on 
until the stream settled into a clear pellucid pool. 
A sweet mirror it made, and the Hill-king’s bride 
ever loved to see her own beauty. So she went 
and gazed down into the shining water. 

There she beheld—not the image of the elfin 
queen, but of the peasant maid, with her mantle of 
crimson woof, her coarse dress, and her black eru- 
cifix. She turned away in disgust, but soon her 
people brought her elfin mirrors, wherein she could 
see her present self, gorgeously clad, and a thou- 
sand times more fair. It kindled in her heart a 
proud desire. 

She said to her lord, ** Let me go back for a lit- 
tle while to my native village, and my ancient home, 
that I may show them all my splendor and my 
greatness. Let me enter, sitting in my gilded 
chariot, with the four white horses, and feel my- 
self as queen-like as the lady I once saw beneath 
the oak-wood.” 

Kong Tolv laughed, and assented. ‘ But,’ he 
said, ‘* keep thy own proud self the while. The 
first sigh, the first tear, and I carry thee back into 
the hill with shame.”’ 

So Hyldreda left the fairy-palace, sweeping 
through the village, with a pageant worthy a queen. 
Thus in her haughtiness, after seven years had 
gone by, she came to her mother’s door. 

—Seven years, none of which had cast one 
shadow on the daughter’s beauty. But time and 
grief together had bowed the mother almost to the 
verge of the grave. The one knew not the other, 
until little Resa came between ; little Resa, who 
looked her sister’s olden self, blooming in the 
sweetness of seventeen. Nothing to her was the 
magnificence of the beautiful guest; she only saw 
Hyldreda, the lost and found. 

** Where hast thou been ?”’ said the mother, doubt- 
fully, when, in answer to all their caresses, the 
stately lady only looked on them with a proud smile. 
** Who gave thee those grand dresses, and put the 
matron’s veil upon thy hair?” 

**T am the Hill-king’s wife,’’ said Hyldreda. “1 
dwell in a gorgeous palace, and sit on a queen’s 
throne.”’ 

**God preserve thee!”’ answered the mother. 
But Hyldreda turned away, for Kong Tolv had 
commanded her never to hear or utter the one holy 
Name. She began to inquire about her long-for- 
gotten home, but half-carelessly, as if she had no 
interest in it now. 

** And who was it,”’ she asked, ‘‘ that wept on 
the hill-side until the tears dropped through, stain- 
ing my palace walls ?”’ 

‘* ],”’ answered Resa, blushing ; and then Hyl- 
dreda perceived that, young as she was, the girl 
wore the matron’s head-tire. ‘I, sitting there 
with my babe, wept to think of my poor sister who 
died long ago, and never knew the sweetness of 
wifehood and motherhood. And almost it grieved 
me, to think that my love had blotted out the bit- 
terness of her memory even from the heart of Es- 
bern Lynge.”’ 

At the name proudly laughed the elder sister, 
‘Take thy husband and be happy, girl; I envy 
thee not; I am the wife of the great Hill-king.” 


** And does thy lord love thee? Does he sit be- 
side thee at eve, and let thee lean thy tired head on 
his breast, as Esbern does with me? And hast 
thou young children dancing about thy feet, and a 
little blue-eyed one to creep dovelike to thy heart 
at nights, as mine does? Say, dear sister, art thou 
as happy as I?” 
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Hyldieda paused. Earth's sweet ties arose be- 
fore her, and the grandeur of her lot seemed only 
loneliness. Forgetting her lord’s command, she 
sighed, she even wept one regretful tear ; and that 
moment in her presence stood Kong Tolv. 

‘‘ Kill me, but save my mother, my sister,”’ 
cried the wife, with » broken heart. e prayer 
was needless ; they saw not the Elle-king, and he 
marked not them—he only bore away Hyldreda, 
singing mockingly in her ear something of the 
same rhyme which had bound her his : 


Complainest thou here all drearilie— 

Camest thou not of thyself in the hill to me? 
And stayest thou here thy lot to deplore ? 
Camest thou not of thyself in at my door ? 


When the mother and sister of Hyldreda lifted 
up their eyes, they saw nothing but a cloud of dust 
sweeping past the cottage door, they heard nothing 
but the ancient elder-tree howling aloud as its 
‘eens were tossed about in a gust of wintry 
wind. 





Kong Tolv took back to the hill his mortal bride. 
There he set her in a golden chair, and brought to 
her to drink asilver horn of elfin wine, in the which 
he had dropped an ear of wheat. At the first 
draught, she forgot the village where she had 
dwelt—at the second, she forgot the sister who 
had been her darling—at the third, she forgot the 
mother who bore her. Again she rejoiced in the 
glories of the fairy palace, and in the life of never- 
ceasing pleasure. 

Month after month rolled by—by her scarce count- 
ed, or counted only in jest, as she would number a 
handful of roses, all held so fast and sure that none 
could fall or fade ;—or as she would mark one by 
one the little waves of a rivulet whose source was 
eternally flowing. 

Hyldreda thought no more of any earthly thing, 
until there came, added to her own, a young, new 
life. When her beautiful babe, half-elf, half-mortal, 
nestled in her woman's breast, it wakened there 
the fountain of human love, and of long-forgotten 
memories. 

** Oh! let me go home once—once more,’’ she 
implored of her lord. ‘* Let me go to ask my 
mother’s forgiveness, and, above all, to crave the 
church’s blessing on this my innocent babe.” 

Kong Tolv frowned, and then looked sad. For 
it is the one great sorrow of the Elle-people, that 
they, with all others of the elfin race, are shut 
out from Heaven’s mercy. Therefore do they 
often steal mortal wives, and strive to have their 
children christened according to holy rite, in order 
to participate in the blessings granted to the off- 
spring of Adam. 

**Do as thou wilt,’ the Hill-kin 
‘* but know, there awaits a penalty. 
for a soul must be given a life.’’ 

His dark saying fell coldly on the heart of the 
young mother. It terrified her for a time, but soon 
the sweet, strange wiles of her elfin babe beguiled 
her into renewed happiness ; so that her longing 
faded away. 

The child grew not like a mortal child. An un- 
earthly beauty was in its face ; wondrous precocious 
signs marked it from its birth. Its baby speech 
was very wisdom. Its baby smile was full of 
thought. The mother read her olden soul—the 


answered ; 
n exchange 


pure soul that was hers of yore—in her infant’s 
eyes. 
One day when Hyldreda was following the child 
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in its play, she noticed it to disappear through 
what seemed the outlet of the fairy palace, which 
outlet she herself had never been able to find. She 
forgot that her boy was of elfin as well as of mortal 
race. Qut it passed, the mother eagerly pursu- 
ing, until she found herself with the child in a 
meadow near the village of Skjelskér, where years 
ago she had often played. It was ona Sunday 
morning, and cheerfully yet solemnly rang out the 
chapel bells. All the sounds and sights of earth 
came back upon her, with a longing that would not 
be restrained. 

In the white frozen grass, for it was winter time, 
knelt the wife of Kong Tolv, holding fast to her 
bosom the elfin babe, who shivered at every blast of 
wind, yet, shivering, seemed to smile. Hyldreda 
knelt, until the chapel bells ceased at service-time. 
And then there came bursting from her lips the long- 
sealed prayers, the prayers of her childhood. While 
she breathed them, the rich fairy garments crumbled 
from her, and she remained clad in the coarse dress 
she wore when Kong Tolv carried her away ; save 
that it hung in miserable tatters, as if worn for 
years, and through its rents the icy wind pierced 
her bosom, so that the heart within might have 
sunk and died, but for the ever-abiding warmth of 
maternal love. 

That told her how in one other mother’s heart 
there must be warmth still. 

‘* T will go home,”’ she murmured ; “I will say, 
Mother, take me in and save me, or else I die!” 
And so, when the night closed, and all the villagers 
were safe at home, and none could mock at her and 
her misery, the poor, desolate one crept to her 
mother’s door. 

It had been open to her even when she came in 
her pride ; how would it be closed against her sor- 
row and humility! And was there ever a true 
mother’s breast, that, while life yet throbbed there, 
was not a refuge for a repentant child ? 

Hyldreda found shelter and rest. But the lit- 
tle elfin babe, unused to the air of earth, uttered 
continual moanings. At night the strange eyes 
never closed, but looked at her with a dumb en- 
treaty. And tenfold returned the mother’s first 
desire, that her darling should become a ‘‘ chris- 
tened child.”’ ; 

Much the old grandame gloried in this, looking 
with distrust on the pining, withered babe. But 
keenly upon Hyldreda’s memory came back the 
saying of Kong Tolv, that for a soul would be ex- 
changed a life. It must be hers. That, doubtless, 
was the purchase ; and thus had Heaven ordained 
the expiation of her sin. If so, meekly she would 
offer it, so that Heaven would admit into its mercy 
her beloved child. 

It was in the night—in the cold white night, 
that the widow Kalm, with her daughter and the 
mysterious babe, came to the chapel of Skjelskor. 
All the way thither they had been followed by 
strange, unearthly noises ; and as they passed be- 
neath the oak-wood, it seemed as if the overhang- 
ing branches were transformed into giant hands, 
that evermore snatched at the child. But in vain; 
for the mother held it fast, and on its little breast 
she had laid the wooden cross which she herself 
used to wear when a girl. Bitterly the infant had 
wailed, but when they crossed the threshold of the 
chapel, it ceased, and a smile broke over its face— 
a smile pure and saintly, such as little children 
wear, lying in a sleep so beautiful that the bier 
seems like the cradle. 











The mother beheld it, and thought, What if her 
foreboding should be true—that the moment which 
opened the gate of Heaven’s mercy unto her babe, 
should close upon herself life and life’s sweetnesses ? 
But she felt no fear. 

‘Let me kiss thee once again, my babe, my 
darling !’’ she murmured ; ‘* perhaps I may never 
kiss thee more. Even now I feel as if my eyes 
were growing dark, and thy little face were gliding 
from my sight. But I can let thee go, my sweet ! 
God will take care of thee and keep thee safe, even 
amidst this bitter world.”’ 

She clasped and kissed the child once more, and 
kneeling, calm, but very pale, she waited whatever 
might be her doom. 

The priest, performing by stealth what he almost 
deemed a desecration of the hallowed rite, began to 
read the ceremony over the fairy babe. All the 
while it looked at him with those mysterious eyes, 
so lately opened to the world, yet which seemed 
to express the emotions of a whole existence. But 
when the sprinkled water touched them, they 
closed, sofily, slowly, like a blue flower at night. 

The mother, still living, and full of thankful 
wonder that she did live, took from the priest’s 
arms her recovered treasure, her Christian child. 
It lay all smiling, but it lifted not its eyes: the 
color was fading on its lips, and its little hands 
were growing cold. For it, not for her, had been 
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the warni It had rendered up its little life 
and received an immortal soul. 





For years after this, there abode in the village 
of Skjelskér a woman whom some people thought 
was an utter stranger, for none so grave, and at the 
same time so good, was ever known among the 
light-hearted pase of Zealand. Others said that 
if any one could come back alive from fairy land, 
the woman must be Hyldreda Kalm. But as later 

enerations arose, they mocked at the story of Kong 
olv and the palace under the hill, and considered 
the whole legend but an allegory, the moral of which 
they did not fail to preach to their fair young 
daughters continually. 
evertheless, this woman had surely once lived, 
for her memory, embalmed by its own rich virtues, 
long lingered in the place where she had dwelt. She 
must have died there too, for they pointed out her 
grave, and a smaller one beside it, though whose 
that was none knew. ‘There was a tradition that 
when she died—it was on a winter night, and the 
clock was just striking éwelve—there arose a stormy 
wind, which swept through the neighboring oak- 
wood, laying every tree prostrate on the ground. 
And from that hour there was no record of the Elle- 
people or the mighty Kong Tolv having been ever 
again seen in Zealand. 





An Army or Monxeys.—A Novet Suspension 
Briver.—** They are coming towards the bridge ; 
they will most likely cross by the rocks yonder,” 
observed Raoul. ‘* How—swim it?” I asked. 
‘*Tt is a torrent there.”’ ‘‘ Oh, no!’’ answered 
the Frenchman ; ‘‘ monkeys would rather go into 
the fire than water. If they cannot leap the stream, 
they will bridge it.’ ‘* Bridge it! and how?” 
‘** Stop a moment, captain—you shall see.”” The 
half-human voices now sounded nearer, and we 
could perceive that the animals were approaching 
the spot where we lay. Presently they appeared 
on the opposite bank, headed by an old gray chief- 
tain, and officered like so many soldiers. They 
were, as Raoul had stated, of the comadreja or ring- 
tailed tribe. One—an aide-de-camp, or chief 
pioneer, perhaps—ran out upon a projecting rock, 
and, after looking across the stream, as if calculat- 
ing distance, scampered back, and appeared to com- 
municate with the leader. ‘This produced a move- 
ment in the troop. Commands were issued, and 
fatigue parties were detailed, and marched to the 
front. Meanwhile several of the comadrejas— 
engineers, no doubt—ran along the bank, examin- 
ing the trees on both sides of the arroyo. At 
length they all collected round a tall cotton-wood 
that grew over the narrowest part of the stream, 
and twenty or thirty of them scampered up its 
trunk. On reaching a high point, the foremost— 
a strong fellow—ran out upon a limb, and, taking 
several turns of his tail around it, slipped off, and 
hung head downwards. The next on the limb, 
also a stout one, climbed down the body of the first, 
and whipping his tail tightly round the neck and 
forearm of the latter, dropped off in his turn, and 
hung head down. ‘The third repeated this ma- 


neuvre upon the second, and the fourth upon the 
third, and so on, until the last upon the string 
rested his fore paws on the ground. The living 
chain now commenced swinging backwards and 
forwards, like the pendulum of a clock. The 
motion was slight at first, but gradually increased, 
the lowermost monkey striking his hands violently 





on the earth, as he passed the tangent of the oscil- 
lating curve. Several others upon the limbs above 
aided the movement. This continued until the 
monkey at the end of the chain was thrown among 
the branches of a tree on the opposite bank. Here, 
after two or three vibrations, he clutched a limb, 
and held fast. This movement was executed 
adroitly, just at the culminating point of the oscil- 
lation, in order to save the intermediate links from 
the violence of a too sudden jerk! ‘The chain was 
now fast at both ends, forming a complete suspen- 
sion bridge, over which the whole troop, to the 
number of four or five hundred, passed with the 
rapidity of thought. It was one of the most com- 
ical sights I ever beheld, to witness the quizzical 
expression of countenances along that living chain ! 
The troop was now on the other side, but how 
were the animals forming the bridge to get them- 
selves over? This was the question that suggested 
itself. Manifestly, by number one letting go his 
tail. But then the point d’appui on the other side 
was much lower down, and number one, with half- 
a-dozen of his neighbors, would be dashed against 
the opposite bank, or soused into the water. Here, 
then, was a problem, and we waited with some 
curiosity for its solution. It was soon solved. A 
monkey was now seen attaching his tail to the low- 
est on the bridge, another girdled him in a similar 
manner, and another, and so on, until a dozen more 
were added to the string. These last were all 
powerful fellows ; and running up to a high limb, 
they lifted the bridge into a position almost hori- 
zontal. Then a seream from the last monkey of 
the new formation warned the tail end that all was 
ready ; and the next moment the whole chain was 
swung over, and landed safely on the opposite bank. 
The lowermost links now dropped off like a melt- 
ing candle, whilst the higher ones leaped to the 
branches, and came down by the trunk. ‘The whole 
troop then scampered off into the chapparal, and 
disappeared !—Capt. Reid’s Adventures in South- 
ern Mexico. 
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From a New York paper. 
THE LATE MATTHEW L. DAVIS. 


n Saturday’s t a brief paragraph chronicled 
the death of this Sethe word is emphasized, for 
he was a MAN, in every attribute that makes that 
designation honored and honorable : in ¢ruth, which 
never knew equivocation—in courage, which never 
calculated odds nor consequences—in disinterested- 
ness, which harbored no selfish thought—in inde- 

of spirit, which would accept no favors— 
and in the active, persevering, resolute application 
of his faculties to the work in hand, whatever it 
might be, which no obstacles could dishearten. 

With all these high qualities—partly, indeed, 
because of these high qualities—Mr. Davis was in 
life exposed to much misconstruction—it is not 
too strong an expression to say, some obloquy—for 
he pursued his ends with an openness and an ardor 
that provoked and embittered opposition. 

But, in the judgment of him who pens these re- 
marks, his career and character will bear the 
closest scrutiny, and those who best knew him 
will be the readiest to attest his integrity. 

From early life to his death he was a politician, 
associating freely with men of all opinions—con- 
fided in by men of all opinions—and yet, without 
compromising or disguising his own, which were 
always positive, betraying never the opinions nor 
the confidence of others. 

If the memoirs and correspondence of M. L. 
Davis could be published they would throw more 
light on the interior politics, not of this state only, 
but of the great national parties which have divided 
our country, and of some of the chief leaders in 
those parties, than the memoirs of any other man, 
who never emerged from the condition of a private 
citizen. 

Dating back to the period of the disputes about 
the adoption of the constitution of the United States, 
and to the origin, therefore, of the Federal and the 
Anti-Federal parties—intimate, especially with 
the leaders of the latter, who afterwards arrogated 
for themselves and friends the title of the Republi- 
ean Party—Mr. Davis knew well Jefferson, and 
Madison, and Gallatin, and George Clinton, and 
Burr, and Smith, and E. Livingston—worked and 
wrote with them—anrd, surviving them all, was 
not less trusted by, nor intimate with, Crawford, 
and Calhoun, and Clay, and the other leaders of a 
later generation. 

For the first-named of these three he gave the 
most striking attachment by refusing, at his hands, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, the office of Col- 
lector of the port of New-York—vacant by the 
death of Mr. Gelston. Mr. Davis was then un- 
der one of those obscurations by which his career 
was chequered—and, grateful as the office would 
have been to him, and willing as Mr. Craw- 
ford was, knowing personally the worth of the 
man, to risk the ible unpopularity of the ap- 
pointment, Mr. Davis would not permit him, 
whom he regarded as the fittest candidate for the 
presidency, to encounter that risk, and perempto- 
rily declined the office. 

To the last of the three, Henry Clay, no one 
at all conversant with the history of men, and of 
parties, can be ignorant of the entire, the intelli- 
gent, the undoubting, the unwavering, the undy- 
ing devotion of Mr, Davis. He has not fur many 
years had in his heart or mind any other candidate, 
under any possible circumstance. for the presidency 
of the United States, than Henry Clay ; and no 








one of his warm friends, asis believed, was more 
thoroughly appreciated and confided in, by that 
eminent individual, than Matthew L. Davis. 

But, at last, this brave, true, honest, high-spir- 
ited man has gone down to the grave, in the ful- 
ness of years; and it is not without melancholy 
satisfaction, that one who knew something of his 
later life, and had an opportunity to see and judge 
him under circumstances of entire unreserve, is 
thus enabled to speak of him as he was, and so 
contribute, perhaps, in some degree to correct mis- 
apprehensions as to the character of Mr. Davis, in 
which, at an earlier date, the writer himself largely 
shared. 


From the Boston Transcript. 


The New York papers announce the death of 
Matthew L. Davis. He was in the 84th year of 
his age, and died at the residence of his son, Mat- 
thew D. Green, at Manhattanville, on the even- 
ing of Friday, the 21st instant. Mr. Davis was a 
printer originally. He was the intimate friend of 
the celebrated Aaron Burr, and edited the extracts 
from his journals and miscellaneous papers, pub- 
lished a few years since by the Messrs. Harper. 
Burr left a mass of private documents, letters, &c., 
to the care of Davis; and the latter burnt a great 
portion of them, finding that they would throw dis- 
credit upon the memory of parties, who were no 
longer living to explain the nature of their rela- 
tions to Burr. 

Mr. Davis took a very active interest in the polit- 
ical affairs of the country, and was a very ardent 
friend of Mr. Clay. He contributed letters from 
the seat of government, for many years, to the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, under the signature 
of ** The Spy in Washington,” and was familiarly 
known to politicians as ‘* The Old Boy in Specs.”’ 
Although of an inflammable and impetuous temper- 
ament in conversation, he was singularly cool, cau- 
tious and discreet the moment he took up his pen 
to write ; and his letters show the unblinded sagae- 
ity of his judgment and the accuracy of his polit- 
ical anticipations. At one of the exciting elec- 
tious in New York, some years since, he was 
jostled and prevented from reaching the polls to 
deposit his vote, bya party of Irishmen, who pre- 
dominated in the aad. iling over with indig- 
nation at such an insult offered to an American 
citizen, in the exercise of his dearest prerogative, 
he hastened home, armed himself with a pistol, and, 
returning to the polls, threatened to shoot the first 
man who offered to prevent him from depositing his 
vote. Free passage to the polls was immediately 
made for him by the gentlemen with shillelahs, 
and no further molestation was attempted. 

Latterly Mr. Davis has held the office of de- 
spatch agent in New York. For some fifteen years 
he has been a regular correspondent of the London 
Times, under the signature of ‘“* A Genevese Trav- 
eller.”” Great reliance was placed upon these let- 
ters for the care, impartiality, and sound judgment, 
with which they were written. There was one 
peculiarity in Mr. Davis’ style, of which he would 
frequently speak to us, when we were next door 
neighbors in one of the corridors of Gadsby’s hotel 
at Washington. He could never express himself 
in long sentences. ‘Two lines were generally the 
extent of space that he could avail himself of in 
the construction of a sentence. If this habit im- 
paired the variety of his style, it gave it a terse- 
ness and clearness, which left no room for doubt 














as to his meaning. He abhorred all verbiage and 
obscurity; and was the special enemy of that 
‘* suggestive style,’’ as it is called, which fails to 
define every thought with cast-iron precision, and 
leaves it to different readers to construe the writer’s 
meaning in different ways. ‘‘If the thought is 
clear,’’ Mr. Davis would say, ‘‘ why not give it 
clearly! If it is vague and dubious, why give it 
at all?’’? Mr. Davis retained all his youthful anima- 
tion and vivacity to a late period; and his intellec- 
tual vigor seemed unimpaired to the last. He it 
was, who used to say, he would vote for Henry 
Clay for President as long as Henry Clay lived, 
and after that for his executor. 





From the Tribune. 

Marruew L. Davis.—The oldest politician of 
our city died on Saturday, at the ripe age of 84. 
He had been for some two or three years enfeebled, 
and for the last year or so confined to his room, but | 
he retained his mental faculties and his physical 
powers until after his eightieth year, owing in great 
measure to the temperance of his habits, his fond- 
ness for exercise, and his elastic, hopeful tempera- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis has been preéminently a politician 
through life, and aided to organize and give tri- 
umph to ‘* the Republican party,’’ so called, more | 
than half a century ago, when the Federal or 
Washingtonian party was prostrated, not more by 
its own insane follies than by the rare ability and 
admirable tact of its leading adversaries. Half the 
good management and efficient activity that barely 
served to elect Jefferson would have amply sufficed 
todefeat him. And nowhere was the battle of 
Democracy fought with greater address or against 
more formidable odds than in this state and city, 
under the consummate generalship of Aaren Burr, 
of whom Davis was the untiring lieutenant and 
confidential friend, remaining his friend to the last, 
when he became his biographer. 

Mr. Davis, though so long and so deeply im- 
mersed in politics, possessing decided talents and 
a thorough knowledge of public affairs, never held 
any prominent office. He did not seem to be an 
ambitious man. He was once wealthy, and became 

r, but he never seemed elated by prosperity nor 

umbled by adversity. He was not a fortunate 

litician, and he seemed to love the smoke of 
battle more than the plunder of the field. He was 
quite often on the unlucky side—for Crawford in 
*24—for Adams in ’28—for Clay in °32, and so on. 
But his side was taken from impulse and personal 
liking, not from selfish calculation. He had known 
almost every man who figures in the history of our 
country since the revolutionary era, and while his 
faculties remained, his conversation was remarka- 
bly instructive and entertaining. He leaves many 
to regret his decease. 

In early life Mr. Davis was engaged in trade, 
and was moderately successful, but he gave up 
business to devote himself more entirely to politics. 
He reéntered commercial life before the last war 
with England, and his house (Davis & Strong) 
was fortunate in South American speculations, of 
the profits of which he himself received some 
$50,000, which, however, was soon lost. For half 
a century he was an industrious writer—always | 
forcible and perspicuous, and frequently witty and | 

iquant. He produced several very clever pamph- | 
jets upon men and affairs, and was for many years 
known as “‘ The Spy in Washington’’ forthe Cou- 





rier and Enquirer, and ‘‘ The Genevese Traveller”’ 
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for the London Times. Burr bequeathed to him 
all his papers, and from these, and his memoranda 
and recojlections, he prepared and published, in 
1838, ‘* Memoirs of Aaron Burr, with Miscellane- 
ous Selections from his Correspondence,” in 2 vols. 
8vo, and ‘* The Private Journal of Aaron Burr 
during his Residence of Four Years in Europe, 
— Selections from his Correspondence,” 2 vols. 
vo. 





Musica Insects. —‘* Cabramatta, or Cabra-pool, 
is the appropriate and descriptive name of a chain 
of ponds abounding with the cabra, an insect of the 
teredo family, resembling in appearance the con- 
tents of a marrow-bone, which insinuates itself into 
the hardest timber under the water, and of which 
the aborigines make many a delicious meal.”’— 
Lang’s New South Wales. Respecting this cabra, 
a settler from New South Wales relates that in 
crossing the river one evening he heard a mu- 
sical sound, as of a piano or olian harp : starting 
to hear such a sound there, he said to the boat- 
man, ‘* Do you hear that music—who keeps a piano 
over there’’? ‘The boatman rested on his oars, 
when the musical sounds were more distinctly 
heard, and he, being familiar with them, said it was 





the cabra in the dockyard—a passenger at the same 


time remarking that the cabra must have got into 
the boat, the sounds were so distinct. On quiet 
evenings, at the water side, the settler in New 
South Wales has heard these musical sounds issu- 
ing from the water ; and what an interesting piece 
of nature’s music is this, wherewith the future Aus- 
tralian lyre may connect a thousand beautiful asso- 
ciations! It may, perhaps, be asked if this is not 
another explanation of the idea of musical fishes, as 
mentioned in an article in ‘* Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journa].”’ The cabra is supposed to cause these mu- 
sical sounds in the process of boring. ‘This is not 
unnatura! nor unlikely ; there are other instances 
of diminutive animals and insects causing consid- 
erable sounds and noises by the natural processes 
of boring, digging, flying, &c. The death-watch, 
when it gets into an old-timbered house, wil] some- 
times keep up in a room a loud and incessant tick- 
ing; and when the insects are numerous, the tick- 
ing will proceed from several different parts of the 
room at the same time. Heber, in his journal in 
India, mentions a species of death-watch whose 
sounds resemble the bubbling of water :-—‘‘ In my 
cabin there was a noise exactly like the bubbling 
up of water through a narrow crevice. On inqui- 
ry I was told that it wasa sort of cricket, or Indian 
death-watch, which always emitted this sound.” 
From a correspondent of Chambers’ Journal. 





Every one who has passed through St. Paul’s 
Churchyard to Cheapside on a rainy day, must 
have noticed the Hindoo crossing-sweeper, who, for 
years past, has stationed himself at the north-east 
angle of the cathedral, ready to receive the most tri- 
fling donation in remuneration for his services. A 
day or two ago he was at his post as usual, when 
the attention of the Nepaulese ambassador, who 
was passing at the time, was attracted towards him. 
His excellency entered into conversation with him ; 
and the result was that he was seen to scramble into 
the carriage and take his seat by the side of his 
excellency, who immediately drove off. It is 
stated that our ex-crossing sweeper is engaged, dur- 
ing his excellency’s stay in this country, to act as 
interpreter for his suite.—Daily News. 
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MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘6 THE NIGHT OF THE NINTH THERMIDOR.”’ 


I Kap agreed with the Pére Michel to rendezvous 
at the garden of the little chapel of St. Blois, and 
thitherward I now turned my steps. 

The success which followed this my first enter- 
prise in life had already worked a wondrous 
change in all my feelings. Instead of looking up 
to the poor curé for advice and guidance I felt as 
though our parts were exchanged, and that it was 
I who was now the protector of the other. The 
oft-repeated sneers at ‘Jes bons Prétres,’’ who 
were good for nothing, must have had a share in 
this new estimate of my friend ; but a certain self- 
reliance, just then springing up in my heart, effect- 
ually completed the change. 


The period was essentially one of action and | 


not of reflection. Events seemed to fashion them- 
selves at the will of him who had daring and 
courage to confront them, and they alone appeared 
weak and poor-spirited who would not stem the 
tide of fortune. Sentiments like these were not, 
as may be supposed, best calculated to elevate the 
worthy Pére in my esteem, and I already began 
to fae] how unsuited was such companionship for 
me, whose secret promptings whispered ever, ‘* go 
forward.”’ 

The very vagueness of my hopes served but to 
extend the horizon of futurity before me, and | 
fancied a thousand situations of distinction that 
might yet bemine. Fame—or its poor counterfeit, 
notoriety—seemed the most enviable of all posses- 
sions. It mattered little by what merits it were 
won, for, in that fickle mood of popular opinion, 
great vices were as higly prized as transcendent 
abilities, and one might be as illustrious by crime 
as by genius. Such were not the teachings of the 
Pére ; but they were the lessons that Paris dinned 
into my ears unceasingly. Reputation, character, 
was of no avail, in a social condition where all 
was change and vacillation. What was idolized 
one day was execrated the next. The hero of 
yesterday was the object of popular vengeance to- 
day. The success of the passing hour was every- 
thing. 

The streets were crowded as I passed along: 
although a drizzling rain was falling, groups and 
knots of people were gathered together at every 
corner, and, by their eager looks and gestures, 
showed that some event of great moment had 
occurred, I stopped to ask what it meant, and 
learned that Robespierre had been denounced in 
the Assembly, and that his followers were hasten- 
ing, in arms, to the Place de Gréve. As yet, 
men spoke in whispers, or broken phrases. Many 
were seen affectionately embracing and clasping 
each other's hands in passionate emotion ; but few 
dared to trust themselves to words, for none knew 
if the peril were really passed, or if the power of 
the tyrant might not become greater than ever. 
While I yet listened to the tidings which in half 
sentences and broken words reached my ears, the 
roll of drums, beating the ‘‘ générale,’’ was heard, 

















and suddenly the head of a column appeared, carry- 
ing torches, and seated upon ammunition-wagons 
and caissons, and chanting in wild chorus the 
words of the ‘* Marseillaise.”” On they came, a 
terrible host of half-naked wretches, their heads 
bound in handkerchiefs, and their brawny arms 
bare to the shoulders. 

The artillery of the Municipale followed, many 
of the magistrates riding amongst them dressed in 
the tri-colored scarfs of officers. As the proces- 
sion advanced, the crowds receded, and gradually 
the streets were left free to the armed force. 

While, terror-struck, I continued to gaze at the 
countenances over which the lurid torch-light cast 
a horrid glare, a strong hand grasped my collar, 
and by a jerk swung me up to a seat on one of the 
caissons ; and at the same time a deep voice said, 
‘* Come, youngster, this is more in thy way than 
mine,”’ and a black-bearded ‘ sapeur’’ pushed a 
drum before me, and ordered me to beat the géné- 
rale. Such was the din and uproar that my per- 
formance did not belie my uniform, and I beat 
away manfully, scarcely sorry, amid al! my fears, 
at the elevated position from which I now surveyed 
the exciting scene around me. 

As we passed, the shops were closed on either 
side in haste, and across the windows of the upper 
stories beds and mattrasses were speedily drawn, 
in preparation for the state of siege now so immi- 
nent. Lights flickered from room to room, and 
all betokened a degree of alarm and terror. Louder 
and louder pealed the ‘‘ Marseillaise,’’ as the col- 
umns deployed into the open Place, from which 
every street and lane now poured its ¢ributaires 
of armed men. The line was now formed by the 
artillery, which, to the number of sixteen pieces, 
ranged from end to end of the square, the dense 
crowd of horse and foot forming behind, the mass 
dimly lighted by the waving torches that here and 
there marked the presence of an officer. Gradu- 
ally the sounds of the ‘* Marseillaise”’ grew fainter 
and fainter, and soon a dreary silence pervaded 
that varied host, more terrible now, as they stood 
speechless, than in all the tumultuous din of the 
wildest uproar. Meanwhile, from the streets 
which opened into the Place at the farthest end, 
the columns of the National Guards began to move 
up, the leading files carrying torches; behind 
them came ten pieces of artillery, which, as they 
issued, were speedily placed in battery, and flanked 
by the heavy dragoons of the Guard ; and now in 
breathless silence the two forces stood regarding 
each other, the cannoniers with lighted matches in 
their hands, the dragoons firmly clasping their 
sabres—all but waiting for the word to plunge 
into the deadliest strife. It was a terrible moment 
—the slightest stir in the ranks—the rattling of a 
horse’s panoply—the clank of a sabre—fell upon 
the heart like the toll of a death-bell. It was then 
that two or three horsemen were seen to advance 
from the troops of the Convention, and, approach- 
ing the others, were speedily lost among their 
ranks. A low and indistinct murmur ran along 
the lines, which each moment grew louder, till at 
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last it burst forth into a cry of ‘* Vive la Conven- 
tion.”’ Quitting their ranks, the men gathered 
around a general of the National Guard, who 
addressed them in words of passionate eloquence, 
but of which I was too distant to hear anything. 
Suddenly the ranks began to thin; some were 
seen to pile their arms, and move away in silence ; 
others marched across the Place, and took up 
their position beside the troops of the National 
Guard ; of the cannoniers many threw down their 
matches, and extinguished the flame with their 
feet, while others again limbering up their guns, 
slowly retired to the barracks. 

As for myself, too much interested in the scene 
to remember that I was, in some sort, an actor in 
it, I sat upon the caisson, watching all that went 
forward so eagerly, that I never noticed the de- 
parture of my companions, nor perceived that I 
was left by myself. I know not how much later 
this discovery might have been deferred to me, 
had not an officer of the ‘‘ Guard” ridden up to 
where I was, and said, ‘‘ Move up, move up, my 
lad ; keep close to the battery.”” He pointed at 
the same time with his sabre in the direction 
where a number of guns and carriages were already 
proceeding. 

Not a little flattered by the order, I gathered 
up reins and whip, and, thanks to the good drill- 
ing of the beasts, who readily took their proper 
places, soon found myself in the line, which now 
drew up in the rear of the artillery of the Guard, 
separated from the front by a great mass of horse 
and foot. I knew nothing of what went forward 
in the place ; from what I gathered, however, I 
could learn that the artillery was in position, the 
matches burning, and everything in readiness for 
a cannonade. Thus we remained for above an 
hour, when the order was given to march. Little 
knew I that, in that brief interval, the whole for- 
tunes of France—ay, of humanity itself—had 
undergone a mighty change—that the terrible 
reign of blood, the tyranny of Robespierre, had 
closed, and that he who had sent so many to the 
scaffuld, now lay bleeding and mutilated upon the 
very table where he had signed the death-war- 
rants. 

The day was just beginning to dawn as we 
entered the barracks of the Conciergerie, and drew 
up in a double line along its spacious square. 
The men dismounted, and stood at ‘ ease,” 
awaiting the arrival of the staff of the National 
Guard, which, it was said, was coming ; and now 
the thought occurred to me, of what I should best 
do, whether make my escape while it was yet 
time, or remain to see by what accident I had 
come there. If a sense of duty to the Pére 
Michel urged me on one side, the glimmering hope 
of some opening to fortune swayed me on the 
other. I tried to persuade myself that my fate 
was bound up with his, and that he should be my 
guide through the wild waste before me; but 
these convictions could not stand against the very 
scene in which I stood. The glorious panoply of 
war—the harnessed teain—the helmeted dragoon 





—the proud steed in all the trappings of battle! 
How faint were the pleadings of duty against such 
arguments! The Pére, too, designed me for a 
priest. The life of a ‘‘ seminarist” in a convent 
was to be mine! I was to wear the red gown 
and the white cape of an “‘ acolyte !’’—to be taught 
how to swing a censer, or snuff the candles of 
the high altar—to be a train-bearer in a procession, 
or carry a rc'ic in a glass-case! The hoarse bray 
of a trumpet that then rang through the court 
routed these ignoble fancies, and as the staff rode 
proudly in, my resolve was taken. I was deter- 
mined to be a soldier. 

The day, I have said, was just breaking, and 
the officers wore their dark gray capotes over their 
uniforms. One, however, had his coat partly 
open, and I could see the blue and silver beneath, 
which, tarnished and worn as it was, had to my 
eyes all the brilliancy of a splendid uniform. He 
was an old man, and by his position in advance of 
the others showed that he was the chief of the 
staff. This was General Lacoste, at that time 
‘en mission” from the army of the Rhine, and 
now sent by the Convention to report upon the 


state of events among the troops. Slowly passing 


along the line, the old general halted before cach 
gun, pointing out to his staff certain minutia, 
which, from his gestures and manner, it was easy 
to see were not the subject of eulogy. Many of 
the pieces were ill-slung, and badly balanced on 
the trucks; the wheels, in some cases, were care- 
lessly put on, their tires worn, and the iron shoeing 
defective. The harnessing, too, was patched and 
mended in a slovenly fashion ; the horses lean and 
out of condition; the drivers awkward and inex- 
perienced. 

‘** This is all bad, gentlemen,”’ said he, address- 

ing the officers, but in a tone to be easily heard 
all around him, ‘‘ and reflects but little credit upon 
the state of your discipline in the capital. We 
have been now seventeen months in the field 
before the enemy, and not idle either ; and yet I 
would take shame to myself if the worst battery in 
our artillery were not better equipped, better horsed, 
better driven, and better served, than any | see 
here.” 
' One, who seemed a superior officer, here ap- 
peared to interpose some explanation or excuse, 
but the general would not listen to him, and con- 
tinued his way along the line, passing around 
which he now entered the space between the guns 
and the caissons. At last he stopped directly in 
front of where I was, and fixed his dark and pene- 
trating eyes steadily on me. Such was their 
fascination, that I could not look from him, but 
continued to stare as fixedly at him. 

‘* Look here, for instance,’ cried he, as he 
pointed to me with his sword, “‘ is that ‘ gamin’ 
yonder like an artillery-driver ? or is it to a drum- 
mer-boy you entrust the caisson of an eight-pounder 
gun! Dismount, sirrah, and come hither,” cried 
he to me, in a voice that sounded like an order 
for instant execution. ‘* This popinjay dress of 
yours must have been the fancy of some worthy 
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shop-keeper of the ‘ Quai Lepelletier ;’ it never 
could belong to any regular corps. Who are 
you?” 

“* Maurice Tiernay, sir,”’ said I, bringing my 
hand to my cap in military salute. 

“* Maurice Tiernay,”’ repeated he slowly, after 
me. ‘* And have you no more to say for yourself 
than your name r 

** Very little, sir,” said I, taking courage from 
the difficulty in which I found myself. 

** What of your father, boy ’—is he a sol- 
dier t”’ 

“« He was, sir,’’ replied I, with firmness. 

‘*Then he is dead? In what corps did he 
serve ¢”” 

‘** In the Garde du Corps,’’ said I, proudly. 

The old general gave a short cough, and seemed 
to search for his snuff-box, to cover his confusion ; 
the next moment, however, he had regained his 
self-possession, and continued: ‘* And since that 
event—I mean, since you lost your father—what 
have you been doing? How have you supported 
yourself ?”’ : 

** In various ways, sir,” said I, with a shrug 
of the shoulders, to imply that the answer might 
be too tedious to listen to. ‘* I have studied to be 
a priest, and I have served as a ‘ rat’ in the Prison 
du Temple.” 

** You have certainly tried the extremes of life,”’ 
said he, laughing ; ** and now you wish, probably, 
to hit the ‘ juste milieu,’ by becoming a soldier *”’ 

‘* Even so, sir,”’ said], easily. ‘* It was a mere 
accident that mounted me upon this caisson; but 
I am quite ready to believe that fortune intended 
me kindly when she did so.” 

** These ‘ Gredins’ fancy that they are all born 
to be generals of France,”’ said the old man, laugh- 
ing ; “* but, after all, it is a harmless delusion, and 
easily curable by a campaign or two. Come, 
sirrah, I'll find out a place for you; where, if 
you cannot serve the republic better, you will, at 
least, do her less injury, than as a driver in her 
artillery. Bertholet, let him be enrolled in your 
detachment of the gendarme, and give him my 
address ; I wish to speak to him to-morrow.”’ 

** At what hour, general?”’ said I promptly. 

** At eight, or half-past—after breakfast,’’ re- 
plied he. 

** It may easily be before mine,’’ muttered I to 
myself. 

‘* What says he ?”’ cried the general, sharp’ y. 

The aide-de-camp whispered a few words in 
answer, at which the other smiled, and said— 
‘Let him come somewhat earlier—say cight 
o’clock.”’ 

** You hear that, boy ?”’ said the aide-de-vamp 
to me ; while, with a slight gesture, he inti:.ated 
that I might retire. Then, as if suddenly remem- 
bering that he had not given me the address of the 
general, he took a serap of crumpled paper ‘rom 
his pocket-book, and wrote a few words hastily on 
it with his pencil. ‘‘ There,’’ cried he, throwing 
it towards me, ‘‘ there is your billet for this day 
at least.’’ I caught the scrap of paper, and afier 





deciphering the words, perceived that they were 
written on the back of an ‘‘ assignat’’ for forty sous. 

It was a large sum to one who had not where- 
withal to buy a morsel of bread ; and as I looked 
at it over and over, I fancied there would be no 
end to the pleasures such wealth could purchase. 
I can breakfast on the Quai Voltaire, thought I; 
ay and sumptuously too, with coffee and chestnuts, 
and a slice of melon, and another of cheese, and a 
** petite goutte” to finish—for five sous. The 
panther, at the corner of the Pont Neuf, costs but 
a sou; and for three one can see the brown bear 
of America, the hyena, and another beast whose 
name I forget, but whose image, as he is repre- 
sented outside, carrying off a man in his teeth, I 
shall retain to my Jast hour. Then, there is the 
panorama of Dunkirk, at the Rue Chopart, with 
the Duke of York begging his life from a terrible- 
looking soldier in a red cap and a tri-colored scarf. 
After that, there ’s the parade at the ‘‘ Carousel ;”’ 
and mayhaps something more solemn still, at the 
‘“*Gréve ;”” but there was no limit to the throng 
of enjoyments which came rushing to my imagina- 
tion, and it was in a kind of ecstasy of delight I 
set forth on my voyage of pleasure. 


CHAPTER V.—-THE CHOICE OF A LIFE. 


In looking back, after a long lapse of years, I 
cannot refrain from a feeling of astonishment to 
think how little remembrance I possess of the 
occurrences of that day—one of the most memo- 
rable that ever dawned for France—the eventful 
29th of July, that closed the reign of terror by the 
death of the tyrant! It is true, that all Paris was 
astir at daybreak ; that a sense of national ven- 
geance seemed to pervade the vast masses that 
filled the street, which now were scenes of the 
most exciting emotion. 1 can only account for the 
strange indifference that I felt about these stirring 
themes, by the frequency with which similar, or 
what, to me at least, appeared similar scenes had 
already passed before my eyes. 

One of the most remarkable phases of the revolu- 
tion was, the change it produced in all the social 
relations, by substituting an assumed nationality 
for the closer and dearer ties of kindred and affec- 
tion, France was everything—the family nothing, 
every generous wish, every proud thought, every 
high ambition or noble endeavor, belonged to the 
country. In this way, whatever patriotism may 
have gained, certainly all the home affections were 
utterly wrecked ; the humble and unobtrusive 
virtues of domestic life seemed mean and insig- 
nificant beside the grand displays of patriotic devo- 
tion which each day exhibited. 

Hence grew the taste for that “‘life of the 
streets,”’ then so popular; everything should be 
**en évidence.”” All the emotions which delicacy 
would render sacred to the seclusion of home, were 
now to be paraded to the noon-day. Fathers were 
reconciled to rebellious children before the eyes of 
multitudes ; wives received forgiveness from their 
husbands in the midst of approving crowds ; leave- 
takings, the most affecting; partings, for those 
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never to meet again ; the last utterings of the death- 
bed ; the faint whispers of expiring affection ; the 
imprecations of undying hate—all, all, were exhib- 
ited in public, and the gaze of the low, the vulgar, 
and the debauched, associated with the most agoniz- 
ing griefs that ever the heartendured. The scenes, 
which now are shrouded in all the secrecy of 
domestic privacy, were then the daily life of Paris ; 
and to this cause alone can J attribute the hardened 
indifference with which events the most terrible 
and heart-rending were witnessed. Bred up 
amidst such examples, I saw little matter for emo- 
tion in scenes of harrowing interest. An air of 
mockery was on everything, and a bastard classi- 
cality destroyed every semblance of truth in what- 
ever would have been touching and affecting. 

The commotion of Paris on that memorable 
morning was, then, to my thinking, little more 
than usual. If the crowds who pressed their way 
to ‘* The Place de la Révolution’”’ were greater— 
if the cries of vengeance were in iouder utterance 
— if the imprecations were deeper and more terrible 
—the ready answer, that satisfied all curiosity, 
was—it was Robespierre, who was on his way to 
be executed. Little knew I what hung upon that 
life! and how the fate of millions depended upon 
the blood that morning was to shed. Too full of 
of myself and my own projects, I disengaged my- 
self from the crowds that pressed eagerly towards 
the Tuileries, and took my way by less frequented 
streets in the direction of the Boulevard Mont 
Parnasse. 

I wished, if possible, to see the Pére once more, 
to take a last farewell of him, and ask his blessing, 
too ; for still a lingering faith in the lessons he 
had taught me continued to haunt my mind, amidst 
all the evil influences with which my wayward 
life surrounded me. The further I went from the 
quarter of the Tuileries, the more deserted and 
solitary grew the streets. Not a carriage or 
horseman was to be seen ; scarcely a foot-passenger. 
All Paris had, apparently, assembled on the “‘ Place 
la Révolution ;’’ and the very beggars had quitted 
their accustomed haunts to repair thither. Even 
the distant hum of the vast multitude faded away, 
and it was only as the wind bore them, that I could 
catch the sounds of the hoarse cries that bespoke a 
people’s vengeance; and now I found myself in 
the little, silent street which once had been my 
home. I stood opposite the house where we used 
to live, afraid to enter it, lest I might compromise 
the safety of her I wished to save ; and yet long- 
ing once more to see the little chamber where we 
once sat together—the chimney corner where, in 
the dark nights of winter, I nestled, with my 
hymn-book, and tried to Jearn the rhymes, that 
every splash of the falling hail against the windows 
routed—to lie down once more in the little bed, 
where so often I had passed whole nights of happy 
imaginings—bright thoughts of a peaceful future, 
that were never to be realized. 

Half choking with my emotion, 1 passed on, 
and soon saw the green fields, and the wind-mill- 
covered hill of Montmartre, rising above the em- 
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bankment of the Boulevards; and now the ivy- 
clothed wall of the garden, within which stood the 
Chapel of St. Blois. The gate lay ajar, as of 
old, and, pushing it open, I entered. Everything 
was exactly as I had left it—the same desolation 
and desertion everywhere—so much so, that I 
almost fancied no human foot had crossed its 
dreary precincts since Jast I was there. On draw- 
ing nigh to the chapel, I found the door fast barred 
and barricaded, as before ; but a window lay open, 
and on examining it closer, I discovered the marks 
of a recent foot-track on the ground and the window 
sill. Could the Pére Michel have been there ? 
was the question that at once occurred to my mind. 
Had the poor priest come to take a last Jook and 
a farewell of the spot so dear to him? It could 
scarcely have been anyother. There was nothing 
to tempt cupidity in that humble little church ; an 
image of the “ Virgin and Child,’’ in wax, was 
the only ornament of the altar. No, no; pillage 
had never been the motive of him who entered 
here. 

Thus reasoning, I climbed up to the window, 
and entered the chapel. As my footsteps echoed 
through the silent building, 1 felt that sense of 
awe and reverence so inseparably connected with 
a place of worship, and which is ever more im- 
pressive still, as we stand in it alone. The pres- 
ent, however, was less before me than the past, 
of which everything reminded me. There was 
the seat the marquise used to sit in; there the 
footstool I had so often placed at her feet. How 
different was the last service I had rendered her ! 
There the pillar, beside which I have stood spell- 
bound, gazing at that fair face, whose beauty 
arrested the thoughts that should have wended 
heavenward, and made my muttered prayers like 
offerings to herself. The very bouquet of flowers, 
some peri’s hand had placed beneath the shrine, 
withered and faded, was there still. But where 
were they whose beating hearts had throbbed with 
deep devotion? How many had died upon the 
scaffold !—how many were still lingering in im- 
prisonment, some in exile, some in concealment, 
dragging out lives of misery and anxiety! What 
was the sustaining spirit of such martyrdom? I 
asked myself, again and again. Was it the zeal 
of true religion, or was it the energy of loyalty, 
that bore them up against every danger, and ena- 
bled them to brave death itself with firmness !— 
and if this faith of theirs was thus ennobling, why 
could not France be of one mind end heart! 
There came no answer to these doubts of mine, 
and I slowly advanced towards the altar, still 
deeply buried in thought. What was my sur- 
prise to see that two candles stood there, which 
bore signs of having been recently lighted. At 
once the whole truth flashed across me—the Pére 
had been there; he had come to celebrate a mass 
—the last, perhaps, he was ever to offer up at 
that altar. I knew with what warm affection he 
loved every object and every spot endeared to him 
by long time, and I fancied to myself the over- 
flowing of his heart, as he entered once more, and 
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for the last time, the little temple, associated with 
all the joys and sorrows of his existence. Doubt- 
less, too, he had waited anxiously for my coming ; 
mayhap, in the prayers he offered, I was not for- 
gotten. I thought of him kneeling there, in the 
silence of the night, alone, as he was, his gentle 
voice the only sound in the stillness of the hour ; 
his pure heart throbbing with gratitude for his 
deliverance, and prayerful hopes for those who 
had been his persecutors. 1 thought over all this, 
and, in a torrent of emotions, I knelt down before 
the altar to pray. I know not what words [ ut- 
tered, but his name must somehow have escaped 
my lips; for suddenly a door opened beside the 
altar, and the Pére Michel, dressed in his full 
vestments, stood before me. His features, wan 
and wasted as they were, had regained their 
wonted expression of calm dignity; and by his 
look, I saw that he would not suffer the sacred 
spot to be profaned by any outburst of feeling on 
either side. 

** Those dreadful shouts tell of another massa- 
cre,’’ said he, solemnly, as the wind bore towards 
us the deafening cries of the angry multitude. 
‘* Let us pray for the souls’ rest of the departed.’’ 

“Then will your prayers be offered for Robes- 
pierre, for Couthon, and St. Just,’’ said I, boldly. 

** And who are they who need more the saints’ 
intercession—who have ever been called to judg- 
- ment with such crimes to expiate—who have ever 
so widowed France, and so desecrated her altars? 
Happily a few yet remain where piety may kneel 
to implore pardon for their iniquity. Let us re- 
cite the Litany for the Dead,’’ said he, solemnly, 
and at once began the impressive service. 

As I knelt beside the rails of the altar, and 
heard the prayers which, with deep devotion, he 
uttered, I could not help feeling the contrast be- 
tween that touching evidence of Christian charity, 
and the tumultuous joy of the populace, whose 
frantic bursts of triumph were borne on the air. 

** And now come with me, Maurice,”’ said he, 
as the mass was concluded. ‘ Here, in this little 
sacristy, we are safe from all molestation; none 
will think of us on such a day as this.” 

And, as he spoke, he drew his arm around me, 
and led me into the little chamber where once the 
precious vessels and the decorations of the church 
were kept. 

‘* Here we are safe,”’ said he, as he drew me 
to his side on the oaken bench, which formed al] 
the furniture of the room. ‘* To-morrow, Mau- 
rice, we must leave this, and seek an asylum in 
another land; but we are not friendless, my 
child—the brothers of the ‘Sacred Heart’ will 
receive us. Their convent is in the wilds of the 
Ardennes, beyond the frontiers of France, and 
there, beloved by the faithful peasantry, they live 
in security and peace. We need not take the 
vows of their order, which is one of the strictest 
of all religious houses; but we may claim their 
hospitality and protection, and neither will be de- 
nied us. Think what a blessed existence will 
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that be, Maurice, my son, to dwell under the 
same roof with these holy men, and to imbibe 
from them the peace of mind that holiness alone 
bestows; to awake at the solemn notes of the 
pealing organ, and to sink to rest with the sol- 
emn liturgies still chanting around you; to feel 
an atmosphere of devotion on every side, and to 
see the sacred relics whose miracles have attested 
the true faith in ages long past. Does it not stir 
thy heart, my child, to know that such blessed 
privileges may be thine ?”’ 

I hung my head in silence, for, in truth, I felt 
nothing of the enthusiasm with which he sought 
to inspire me. The Pére quickly saw what 
passed in my mind, and endeavored to depict the 
life of the monastery as a delicious existence, em- 
bellished by all the graces of literature, and 
adorned by the pleasures of intellectual converse. 
Poetry, romance, scenery, all were pressed into 
the service of his persuasions; but how weak 
were such arguments to one like me, the boy 
whose only education had been what the streets 
of Paris afforded—whose notions of eloquence 
were formed on the insane ravings of ‘The 
Mountain,’’ and whose idea of greatness was cen- 
tred in mere notoriety. 

My dreamy look of inattention showed him 
again that he had failed; and I could see in the 
increased pallor of his face, the quivering motion 
of his lip, the agitation the defeat was costing 
him. 

‘* Alas! alas!’’ cried he, passionately, ‘‘ the 
work of ruin is perfect ; the mind of youth is cor- 
rupted, and the fountain of virtue defiled at the 
very source. Oh! Maurice, I had never thought 
this possible of thee, the child of my heart !"’ 

A burst of grief here overcame him ; for some 
minutes he could not speak. At last he arose 
from his seat, and wiping off the tears that cov- 
ered his cheeks, with his robe, spoke, but in a 
voice whose full round tones contrasted strongly 
with his former weak accents. 

‘** The life I have pictured seems to thee igno- 
ble and unworthy, boy. So did it not appear to 
Chrysostom, to Origen, and to Augustin; to the 
blessed saints of our church, the eldest-born of 
Christianity. Be it so. Thine, mayhap, is not 
the age, nor this the era in which to hope for bet- 
ter things. Thy heart yearns for heroic actions— 
thy spirit is set upon high ambitions—be it so. 
I say, never was the time more fitting for thee. 
The enemy is up; his armies are in the field; 
thousands and tens of thousands swell the ranks, 
already flushed with victory. Be a soldier, then. 
Ay, Maurice, buckle on the sword—the battle- 
field is before thee. Thou hast made choice to 
seek the enemy in the far-away countries of hea- 
then darkness, or here in our own native France, 
where his camp is already spread. If danger be 
the lure that tempts thee—if to confront peril be 
thy wish—there is enough of it. Be a soldier, 


then, and gird thee for the great battle that is at 
hand. Ay! boy, if thou feelest within thee the 
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proud darings that foreshadow success, speak the 
word, and thou shalt be a standard-bearer in the 
very van.” 

I waited not for more; but springing up, I 
clasped my arms around his neck, and cried, in 
ecstasy, ‘‘ Yes! Pére Michel, you have guessed 
aright ; my heart’s ambition is to be a soldier, 
and | want but your blessing to be a brave one.” 

** And thou shalt have it. A thousand bless- 
ings follow those who go forth to the good fight. 
But thou art yet young, Maurice—too young for 
this. Thou needest time and much teaching, too. 
He who would brave the enemy before us, must 
be skilful as well as courageous. Thou art as 
yet but a child.” 

** The general said he liked boy-soldiers,’’ said 
I, promptly ; ‘‘ he told me so himself.” 

‘* What general—who told thee?’ cried the 
Pére, in trembling eagerness. 

‘General Lacoste, the Chef-d’Etat, major of 
the army of the Rhine; the same who gave me 
a rendezvous for to-morrow at his quarters.’’ 

Tt was not till I had repeated my explanation 
again and again, nor, indeed, until I had recount- 
ed all the circumstances of my last night’s adven- 
ture, that the poor Pére could be brought to see 
his way through a mystery that had almost be- 
come equally embarrassing to myself. When he 
did, however, detect the clue, and when he had 
perceived the different tracks on which our minds 
were travelling, his grief burst all bounds. He 
inveighed against the armies of the Republic as 
hordes of pillagers and bandits, the sworn ene- 
mies of the church, the desecrators of her altars. 
Their patriotism he called a mere pretence to 
shroud their infidelity. Their heroism was the 
bloodthirstiness of democratic cruelty. Seeing 
me still unmoved by all this passionate declama- 
tion, he adopted another tactic, and suddenly asked 
me if it were for such a cause as this my father 
had been a soldier? 

“No!” replied I, firmly; ‘ for when my 
father was alive, the soil of France had not been 
desecrated by the foot of the invader. The Aus- 
trian, the Prussian, the Englishman, had not yet 
dared to dictate the laws under which we were to 
live.” 

He appeared thunderstruck at my reply, reveal- 
ing, as it seemed to him, the extent of those teach- 
ings, whose corruptions he trembled at. 

“I knew it, I knew it,’ cried he, bitterly, as 
' he wrung his hands. ‘‘ The seed of the iniquity 
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is sown—the harvest-time will not be long in 
coming! And so, boy, thou hast spoken with 
one of these men—these generals, as they call 
themselves, of that republican horde ?’’ 

** The officer who commands the artillery of the 
army of the Rhine may write himself general with 
little presumption,’’ said I, almost angrily. 

‘* They who once led our armies to battle were 
the nobles of France—men whose proud station 
was the pledge for their chivalrous devotion. But 
why do I discuss the question with thee? He 
who deserts his faith, may well forget that his 
birth was noble. Go, boy, join those with whom 
your heart is already linked. Your lesson will 
be an easy one—you have nothing to unlearn. 
The songs of the Girondins are already more 
grateful to your ear than our sacred canticles. 
Go, I say, since between us henceforth there can | 
be no companionship.”’ 

** Will you not bless me, Pére,”’ said I, ap- 
proaching him in deep humility; ‘‘ will you not 
let me carry with me thy benediction ?’’ 

** How shall I bless the arm that is lifted to 
wound the Holy Church ‘—how shall I pray for 
one whose place is in the ranks of the infidel? 
Hadst thou faith in my blessing, boy, thou hadst 
never implored it in such a cause. Renounce thy 
treason—and not alone my blessing, but thou 
shalt have a ‘ Novena’ to celebrate thy fidelity. 
Be of us, Maurice, and thy name shall be honored, 
where honor is immortality.” 

The look of beaming affection with which ho 
uttered this, more than the words themselves, now 
shook my courage, and, in a conflict of doubt and 
indecision, I held down my head without speaking. 
What might have been my ultimate resolve, if 
left completely to myself, I know not; but at that 
very moment a detachment of soldiers marched 
past in the street without. They were setting 
off to join the army of the Rhine, and were sing- 
ing in joyous chorus the celebrated song of the 
day, ‘‘ Le chant du depart.”” The tramp of their 
feet-—the clank of their weapons—their mellow 
voices—but, more than all, the associations that 
thronged to my mind, routed every other thought, 
and I darted from the spot, and never stopped till 
I reached the street. 

A great crowd followed the detachment, com- 
posed partly of friends of the soldiers, partly of 
the idle loungers of the capital. Mixing with 
these, I moved onward, and speedily passed the 
outer boulevard, and gained the open country. 





Warsurton’s Conquest or Canapa.—Harper 
and Brothers have published ‘“‘ The Conquest of 
Canada, by the author of Hochelaga.’”” The work 
is more than its title would intimate; it is an ac- 
count, elaborately composed, of Canada from its 
earliest settlement by the French, to the time 
when it finally came into possession of the Eng- 
lish, closing with the victory and the death of 
Wolfe. It includes a description, drawn up with 
some care, of the physical geography of Canada, 





and an account of its aboriginal tribes. The 
early annals of Canada are full of that intc.est 
which arises from variety of adventure, and the 
work is an interesting one, though it would have 
been more so, if the author had written with 
more simplicity, and avoided those turgid general- 
ities into which he sometimes falls. Southey’s 
History of Brazil might have instructed him how 
the history of such a colony should be written.— 
N. Y. Ev. Post. 
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| agency, such as blowing up rocks by gunpowder, 


RALIST. 


PART V. 


Joun Jonsron, quoting Robertus de Monte, 
remarks, that ‘‘ in the yeer 1125 the winter was 
go violent, that innumerable eels in Brabant, by 
reason of the ice, went forth of the lake, which 
is strange, and got into hay-ricks, and lay hid 
there, till by extream cold they rotted away. And 
the trees at last had scarce any leaves put forth in 
May.”’ The eels might as well have staid pa- 
tiently in their lake waiting for better times, as 
we must for milder weather. Whether the May 
of 1850 is <o be like the May in 1125 is a prob- 
lem yet to be solved; but I write on the 28th 
March, after a bitter easterly-wind-blowing month 
of it, with the snow on the ground, the sun shin- 
ing, and the searching, biting, blasting wind in the 
old quarter. There was thick ice yesterday on 
the water in St. John’s Park. The dryness, for 
weeks, has almost equalled that which afflicted 
Italy in the 322d year after the building of Rome, 
and we have had dust more than enough to ran- 
som a heptarchy of kings. So pressed for food 
were the blackbirds, in consequence of the drought, 
that they ate off the grass of the pinks and carna- 
tions, making them look as if that plant-cutting 
bird, the Phytotoma,* or the rodent rabbit, had 
been at them. The crocuses jook pinched with 
cold, and keep their petals closed, though the 
sun’s rays court them, as if in mockery, to ex- 
pand. But if Phebus bears the nuptial torch of 
the diurnal flowers, without the aid of Zephyrus, 
the loves of the plants are checked. The buds 
bide their time snugly wrapped up in their var- 
nished coats ; but still nature gives signs of vege- 
table life. The “daffodils begin to peer”— 
daffodils 


That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; 


and the primrose and violet brave the severity of 
the season from their lowly but sheltered retreats. 
After all, the time has been genial when compared 
with the springs of 1771 and 1838, though the 
impatience with which many of us regard that 
fixture the weathercock, day after day, can hardly 
be wondered at. But could we order things for 
the better in the long run ? 

A distinguished philosopher and poet,t indeed, 
remarks, that the suddenness of the change of the 
wind from north-east to south-west seems to show 
that it depends on some minute chemical cause, 


* Phytotoma rara, the Chilian Plant-cutter. It lives 
on plants, which it cuts off close to the root, and often 
shears off many more than it wants, leaving them on the 
ground, as if it did the mischief from caprice. The 

ts consequently em every method in their 
power for its destruction, srwunte are given to chil- 
dren who take their - Molina describes the bird as 
about the size of a quail, with a rather large bill, half an 
inch in length, conical, straight, a little pointed, and 
serrated. 

t Darwin. 

CCCXXIV. 
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' boat on the coldest winter common! 
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which if it was discovered might probably, like 
other chemical causes, be governed by human 


or extracting the lightning from the clouds. If, 
adds the gifted writer, this could be accomplished, 
it would be the most happy discovery that ever 
has happened to these northern latitudes, since in 
this country the north-east winds bring frost, and 
the south-west winds are attended with warmth 
and moisture ; and he argues, that if the inferior 
currents of air could be kept perpetually from the 
south-west supplied by new productions of air at 
the line, which he makes the officina aéris for this 
supply, or by superior currents flowing in a con- 
trary direction, the vegetation in this country 
would be doubled, as in the moist African valleys 
which know no frosts ; the numbers of its inhabit- 
ants would be increased, and their lives prolonged ; 
for a great abundance of the aged and infirm of 
mankind, as well as many birds and animals, are 
destroyed by severe continued frosts in this climate. 

And thus man proposes. See what he would 
do if he had the direction of the clerk of the 
weather-office ! Our poetic philosopher, however, 
omits to tell us how he would dispose of the 
superfluous population of long-livers in this Eden, 
or how the tropical temperature would suit 
hyperborean constitutions. In such a paradise, 
threescore would be no burden, and all the gay 
grandsires would frisk as in the celebrated Here- 
fordshire May dance, in which figured eight chosen 
men ‘‘ whose ages counted together made eight 
hundred yeers compleat, so that what one wanted 
of a hundred, the other exceeded a hundred as 
much.’ Our noble ladies would emulate ‘ the 
Countesse of Desmond, who lived in the yeer 
1589, and after; she married in the dayes of 
Edward the fourth; Verulam saith, she thrice 
renewed her teeth, and lived a hundred and fourty 
yeers.”’* 

All this looks charming upon paper, but, de- 
pend upon it, the winds are best in the hand of 
the Great Aneronologist and disposer of events, 

* Jonston, 1657: who adds, ‘‘ Epimenides of Crete 
lived 150 yeers; Gorgias Siculus, a rhetorician, 108; 
Hippocrates 114: Terentia, wife of Cicero, 103 ; Clodia, 
daughter of Ofilius, 115, though when she was young she 
had borne fifteen children. hat shall I say of Luceia 
or Galeria Copiola? She lived not a little more than a 
hundred yeers ; for it is reported that for a hundred yeers 
she played the jester upon the stage: it may be, at first 
she acted the maid’s part, and at last an old wive’s. 
Isra, the player and dancer, was in her youthfull dayes 
brought upon the stage: how old she was then is not 
known, but after 99 yeers from that time she was again 
brought upon the Theater, not to act her part, but to be 
showed as a miracle ; when Pompey the Great dedicated 
the Theater. Also she was again showed at the sports 
ordained for to pray for the health of Divus Augustus. 
Verstigan writes, that at Segovia, in Spain, it was re- 

rted that a woman lived a hundred and sixty yeers. 

ranciscus Alvarez reports, that he saw an Archbishop 
of aT a hundred and fifty yeers old. Buchanan 
testifies that one Laurentius, of the Orcades, when he 
was a hundred and fourty yeers old, went a fishing in his 
y.” All, these, how- 

ever, with our own old Parr to boot, must hide their 
diminished youthful heads before John Jonston’s other 
example, which we have reserved for the last. “ John 


of Times, that was armor-bearer to Charles the Great, 
lived 360 yeers !”” 
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who in his own good time will send the desired 


Still, shivering mortals may be pardoned for 
looking with intense anxiety for the winged herald 
of summer, whose advent ever has been and ever 
will be hailed by man. A Greek design is now 
before me, representing three persons of different 
ages. ‘The one on the left, a young man in the 
flower of youth, exclaims, as he points to the bird 
flying above him, ‘ Behold a swallow!” The 
centre figure, a man of more advanced but still 
vigorous age, seated, like the former, has just 
turned his up-lifted head, saying —** True, by Her- 
cules!”’ and at the same moment a boy, standing 
and pointing to the welcome apparition, cries, 
“There she is.’’ All this the eldest personage 
ratifies with ‘‘The spring is come!’’ Nearly 
the same exclamations flow through a line of 
Aristophanes.* 

Speaking of the American barn swallow,t} 
Wilson says, ‘‘ We welcome their first appear- 
ance with delight, as the faithful harbingers and 
companions of flowery spring and ruddy summer ; 
and when, after a long, frost-bound, and boisterous 
winter, we hear it announced that ‘the swallows 
are come,’ what a train of charming ideas are 
associated with the simple tidings.’? The human 
heart was equally touched, whether it was beat- 
ing in the bosom of an ancient Greek or of a 
modern American. 

The length of the American bird is seven 
inches, and its alar extent thirteen. The bill is 
black ; the upper part of the head, neck, back, 
rump, and tail coverts steel blue, the color de- 
scending roundly on the breast. The forehead 
and chin are deep chestnut, and the lining of the 
wing, belly, and vent, light chestnut. The wings 
and tail are of a brown or sooty black, glossed 
with reflections of green. ‘Tail deeply forked, 
the two external feathers being an inch and a half 
longer than those next to them, and tapering 
towards their ends ; each feather, with the excep- 
tion of the two middle ones, is marked on the 
inner vane with an oblong white spot. The eyes 
are dark hazel, the sides of the mouth of a yellow 
hue, and the legs dark purple. Such is the 
plumage of the male. 

The female differs from her mate in having the 
under parts of a rufous white slightly clouded with 
a rufous hue, and her external tail feathers are 
shorter than those of the male. 

They are nearly a week in finishing their nest, 
which they commence early in May. Wilson 
describes it as being in the form of an inverted 
cone, with a perpendicular section cut off on that 
side by which it adheres to the wood. At the 
top it has an extension of the edge, a sort of 
offset, for the male or female to sit on occasion- 
ally; the upper diameter is about six inches by 
five, the height externally seven inches. Mud 
mixed with fine hay, as plasterers mix their mor- 


. Exipass: ar «.1.4.—Equites. 
t Hirundo rufa, Gm.; Hirundo Americana, Wilson. 





tar with hair to make it adhere the better, and 
wearing the appearance of having been placed in 
regular strata or layers from side to side, forms 
the shell, which is about an inch in thickness. 
The interior of the cone is filled with fine hay 
well stuffed in, and above the hay lies a handful 
of very large downy goose feathers. On this soft 
receptacle repose five eggs, white, specked, and 
spotted all over with reddish brown. A slight 
flesh-colored tinge is due to the semi-transparency 
of the egg shell. 

On the 16th of May, being on a shooting expe- 
dition on the top of Pocano Mountain, North- 
ampton, when the ice on that and on several suo- 
cessive mornings was more than a quarter of an 
inch thick, Wilson observed with surprise a pair 
of these swallows which had taken up their abode 
on a miserable cabin there. It was then about 
sunrise, the ground white with hoar-frost, and the 
male was twittering on the roof by the side of his 
mate with great sprightliness.* The man of the 
house told him that a single pair came regularly 
there every season, and built their nest on a pro- 
jecting beam under the eaves, about six or seven 
feet from the ground. At the bottom of the 
mountain, in a large barn belonging to the tavern 
there, Wilson counted twenty nests, all seemingly 
occupied. In the woods, he says, they are never 
met with ; but as you approach a farm they soon 
catch the eye, cutting their gambols in the air. 
Scarcely a barn to which these birds can find ac- 
cess is without them; and as public feeling is 
universally in their favor, they are seldom or 
never disturbed. The proprietor of the large barn 
above-mentioned, a German,assured Wilson, that if 
a man permitted the swallows to be shot, his cows 
would give bloody milk, and also that no barn where 
swallows frequented would ever be struck with 
lightning ; ‘* I nodded assent,’’ adds this charming 
and amiable writer; ‘‘ when the tenets of super- 
stition lean to the side of humanity, one can read- 
ily respect them.” 

Our transatlantic brethren have also their 
‘chimney swallow,’’f described with his usual 
felicity by Wilson, who remarks that the noise 
which the old ones make in passing up and down 
the funnel has some resemblance to distant thun- 
der. When heavy and long-continued rains pre- 
vail, the nest loses its hold; if this disaster oc- 
curs during the period of incubation, the eggs are 
of course destroyed when the loosened nest is 
precipitated to the bottom. But kind nature has 
provided for the safety of the brood if the misfor- 
tune happen before they can well fly; for the 
muscular power of the feet and the sharpness of 
the claws of the nestlings, even when they are 


* Our swallow is equally matutinal ; and our own Gray 
has truly and — y associated it with the other 
early rural sounds :— 


The breezy call of incense-breathing 

The swallow twittering from she straw- raw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


+ Hirundo pelasgia, Linn. 
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blind—and a considerable time elapses before they 
can see—are remarkable, and the houseless young 
frequently scramble up the sides of the vent, to 
which they cling like squirrels, and are often fed 
by the parents for a week or more while so sit- 
uated. 

Mr. Churchman, a correspondent of Wilson, 
counted more than two hundred go in of an even- 
ing into one chimney of a mansion. Once he 
saw a cat come upon the house, and place herself 
near the chimney, where she strove to catch the 
birds as they entered, but without success. Puss 
then climbed the chimney-top, and there took her 
station. The birds, nothing daunted, descended 
in gyrations without seeming to regard her, 
though she made frequent attempts to grab them. 
‘*] was pleased,’’ adds good Mr. Churchman, 
** to see that they all escaped her fangs.”” Wil- 
son, who was a close observer, says that he never 
knew these birds to resort to kitchen chimneys 
where fire was kept in summer. He thought he 
had noticed them enter such chimneys for the 
purpose of exploring, but he observed also that 
they immediately ascended, and went off, on find- 
ing fire and smoke. 

Then there is “‘ the purple martin,”*—a gen- 
eral favorite with the Anglo-Americans, and even 
with the Indians. Boxes are placed for the wel- 
come birds in the homesteads, and in these com- 
fortable lodgings four spotless white eggs, very 
small for the size of the bird, are deposited. 

He well repays the hospitality. 


The purple martin, (says the author last quoted,) 
like his half-cousin the king-bird, is the terror of 
crows, hawks, and eagles; these he attacks when- 
ever they make their appearance, and with such 
vigor and rapidity that they instantly have recourse 
to flight. So well known is this to the lesser birds 
and to the domestic poultry, that as soon as they 
hear the martin’s voice engaged in fight, all is 
alarm and consternation. ‘To observe with what 
spirit and audacity this bird dives and sweeps upon 
and around the hawk or eagle is astonishing ; he 
also bestows an occasional hastinading on the king- 
bird when he finds him too near his premises, 
though he will at any time instantly codperate with 
him in attacking the common enemy. 


Byron, who then rarely, if ever, tasted meat, 
sitting one day opposite to Moore, who was dis- 
cussing a beef-steak with hearty good will, inquired 
whether the diet did not make him savage’ The 
stimulating food of the pugnacious purple martin 
differs from all the rest of the American swallows ; 
wasps and beetles, particularly those called by the 
boys, ‘‘ Goldsmiths,” are his favorite prey. Wil- 
son took four of these large beetles from the 
stomach of one of these birds. 


But we must leave the other American Hirun- | P© 


dinida, though the temptation be strong ; for it is 
impossible not to be struck with the migration 
which is at this moment in progress all over the 
world. For example, we have it on undoubted 
authority that from the twenty-first day of March 


* Hirundo purpurea, Linn. ; Progne purpurea, Boie. 





to the first day of May, at least one hundred mil- 
lions of birds enter Pennsylvania from the south 
—part on their way further north, and part to 
reside during the season. Wilson ascertained 
during his residence with Mr. Bartram, in the 
summer of 1811, that in the Botanic Garden and 
the adjoining buildings, comprehending an extent 
of little more than eight acres, not less than fifty- 
one pairs of birds took up their abode and built 
their nests. 

Return we then to our own happy land, and 
our own swallows, 

fElian and Plutarch declare that the fly and 
the swallow are the only animals which cannot be 
tamed. Pliny gives it another ‘‘ inducible’ com 
panion, in his forty-fifth chapter setting forth 
‘* what birds are not apt to learne, and will not be 
taught.”’ 


And now, (says the Roman zoologist, speaking 
through the mouth of the venerable Philemon Hol- 
land)—and now that we are in this discourse of wit 
and capacitie, I must not omit to note that of birds 
the swallow, and of land beasts the mouse and the 
rat, are very untoward, and cannot be brought to 
learn ; whereas we see great elephants ready to do 
whatever they are commanded ; the furious lions 
brought to draw under the yoke ; the seals within 
the sea, and so many fishes grow to be tame and 
gentle. 


Whether, as time has rolled on, swallows have 
become more civilized and docile, or man has 
arrived at greater excellence in the art of domes- 
ticating and taming animals, are questions which 
are not for discussion here ; but certain it is that 
swallows become very familiar in confinement, 
and to the observations made in this state we owe 
the knowledge that their moult takes place in 
January and February, for they have been so 
kept for many months. 

In September, 1800, the Rev. Walter Trevel- 
yan wrote from Long Witton, Northumberland, 
in a letter to the editor of Bewick’s British Birds, 
the following narrative, which is so simply and 
beautifully written, and gives so clear an account 
of the process of taming, that it would be unjust 
to recite it in any words but his own for the edifi- 
cation of those who may wish to make the experi- 
ment :-— 


About nine weeks ago, (writes the good clergy- 
man,) a swallow fell down one of our chimneys, 
nearly fledged, and was able to fly in two or three 
days. ‘The children desired they might try to rear 
him, to which I agreed, fearing the old ones would 
desert him; and, as he was not the least shy, they 
succeeded without any difficulty, for he opened his 
mouth for flies as fast as they could supply them, 
and was regularly fed toa whistle. Ina few days, 
thaps a week, they used to take him into the 
fields with them, and as each child found a fly and 
whistled, the little bird flew for his prey from one 
to another ; at other times he would fly round about 
them in the air, but always descended at the first 
call, in spite of the constant endeavors of the wild 
swallows to seduce him away: for which purpose 
several of them at once would fly about him in all 
directions, striving to drive him away when they 


wee 
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saw him about to settle on one of the children’s 
hands, extended with the food. He would very 
often alight on the children, uncalled, when they 
were walking several fields distant from home. 


What a charming sketch of innocence and be- 
nevolence, heightened by the anxiety of the pet's 
relations to win him away from beings whom they 
must have looked upon as so many young ogres! 
The poor flies, it is true, darken the picture a 
little ; but to proceed with the narrative :— 


Our little inmate was never made a prisoner by 
being put into a cage, but always ranged about the 
room at large wherever the children were, and 
they never went out of doors without taking him 
with them. Sometimes he would sit on their 
hands or heads and catch flies for himself, which he 
soon did with great dexterity. At length, finding 
it take up too much of their time to supply him 
with food enough to satisfy his appetite, (for I 
have no doubt he ate from seven hundred to a 
thousand flies a-day,) they used to turn him out of 
the house, shutting the window to prevent his re- 
turn for two or three hours together, in hopes he 
would learn to cater for himself, which he soon 
did ; but still was no less tame, always answering 
their call, and coming in at the window to them 
(of his own accord) frequently every day, and al- 
ways roosting in their room, which he has regular- 
ly done from the first till within a week or ten days 
past. He constantly roosted on one of the chil- 
dren’s heads till their bed-time; nor was he 
disturbed by the child moving about, or even 
walking, but would remain perfectly quiet with 
his head under his wing, till he was put away for 
the right in some warm corner, for he liked much 
warmth. 


The kind and considerate attempt to alienate 
the attached bird from its little friends had its 
effect. 


It is now four days (writes worthy Mr. Tre- 
velyan, in conclusion) since he came in to roost in 
the house, and though he did not then show any 
syinptoms of shyness, yet he is evidently becoming 
less tame, as the whistle will not now bring him to 
the hand; nor does he visit us as formerly, but he 
always acknowledges it when within hearing by a 
chirp, and by flying near. Nothing could exceed 
his tameness for about six weeks; and I have no 
doubt it would have continued the same had we not 
left him to himself as much as we could, fearing he 
would be so perfectly domesticated that he would 
be left behind at the time of migration, and of 
course be starved in the winter from cold and hun- 
ger. 


And so ends this agreeable story: not, how- 
ever, that it was ‘‘ of course’? that the confiding 
bird would be starved if it remained; for the Rev. 
W. F. Cornish, of Totness, kept two tame swal- 
lows, one for a year and a half, and the other for 
two years, as he informed Mr. Yarrell. 

Wilson has proved that the American barn- 
swallow may be easily tamed, and he observes 
that they, too, soon become exceedingly gentle and 
familiar. He frequently kept them in his room 
for several days at a time, when they employed 
themselves ir catching flies, picking them from his 
clothes and hair, and calling out occasionally as 





they observed some of their old companions pass- 
ing the windows. 

But, after all, it is very questionable kindness 
to make a pet of a creature so essentially volatile. 
Look at the bird. Observe its tiny legs and feet. 
See how the whole structure is fitted for an aérial 
existence. Look at the prodigal development of 
wing, and the powerful muscles destined to work 
the alar machinery, enabling the bird to sustain 
itself for hours in the air, and there execute such 
rapid and changing turns and evolutions as the 
desultory movements of its insect prey require, and 
with a celerity that the eye can hardly follow. 
Virgil found no better simile for the velocity and 
dexterity exhibited by Juturna, when driving her 
brother’s chariot to save him from falling into the 
hands of Afneas; nor Ariosto for the rapidity of 
the ship wherein Orlando Furioso desired to 
cleave the waters. 

The multitudes of insects destroyed by a pair 
of swallows in the breeding season may be im- 
agined from the number of flies that went to make 
up the daily rations of Mr. Trevelyan’s tame bird. 
Theocritus, through whose verse Nature breathes, 
had evidently observed the multitudinous visits 
and departures from the nest for the purpose of 
feeding the young, and alludes to them with his 
wonted felicity in his fourteenth idyl. Poetical 
fable, too, was busy with the bird, and the lament- 
able story of the daughters of Pandion was cele- 
brated, both in prose and poetry. 

Pendebant pennis, quarum petit altera silvas 
Altera tecta sul it.* 

The concluding frightful scene, which reminds 
one of the horrible revenge of Titus Andronicus, 
with the additional coup de théétre of Philomela 
throwing the head of Itylus on the table at the 
conclusion of the revolting repast, and the subse- 
quent change of Tereus into a hoopoe, Itylus into 
a pheasant, Philomela into a nightingale, and her 
sister into a swallow— 


Munibus Procne pectus signata cruentis,t 


is perhaps as striking a chapter of metamor- 
phoses as Greek or Roman ever invented. Mos- 
chus makes the two plaintive sisters prominent in 
their lamentations, when 


All the birds in the air fell to sighing and sobbing, 


on the death of Bion.{ Nor are some of the 
stories told of the bird, evidently in good faith, 
unamusing :-— 


In the mouth of Nilus, near Heraclea, in A°gypt, 
there is a mighty banke or causey raised only of a 
continuall ranke and course of swallows’ nests, 
piled one upon and by another thicke, for the 
length almost of half a quarter of a mile, which is 
so firme and strong, that being opposed against the 
inundations of Nilus, it is able to breake the force 


* Ovid, Metam. 6 
+ Georg. iv. Ovid also takes advantage of the plu- 
mage to help the fable :— 
Nec adhuc de pectore caedis 
Excossere note, signataque sanguine pluma est. 
t Encragios Bidros. 
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of that river when it swelleth, and is it selfe inex- 
pugnable: a piece of work that no man is able to 
turne his hand unto. In the same A®gypt, neere 
unto the towne Coptos, there is an island conse- 
crated unto the goddesse Isis, which every yere 
these swallows do rampier and furtifie, for feare 
lest the same Nilus should eat the banks thereof, 
and break over into it. In the beginning of the 
spring, for.three nights together, they bring to the 
cape of that Island straw, chaffe, and such-like 
stuffe, to strengthen the front thereof: and for the 
time, they ply their businesse so hard, that for cer- 
taine it is knowne, many of them have died with 
taking such paines and moiling about this worke. 
And verily every yeare they go as daily to this 
taske againe, as the spring is sure to come about ; 
and they faile not, no more than souldiers that by 
virtue of their militarie oath and obligation go forth 
to service and warfare.* 


Talk of the dykes of Holland after this! 

Such services to the Egyptians, and to Isis in 
particular, deserved a reward, and accordingly 
Pliny and lian will tell you that if their eyes 
are taken out, new ones will come, and the bird 
see as well as ever. This power of reproduction 
undoubtedly exists in some of the reptiles, the 
newt for instance ; but not in the higher warm- 
blooded animals. Aristotle, however, declares, 
that if the eyes of the swallow’s nestlings are 
pricked they will heal, and leave the young birds 
with the power of vision. This is far from im- 
possible, especially when the creature is very 
young, for the humor may be restored under the 
healed cornea—but pray, gentle reader, do not try 
the experiment—and is probably the only author- 
ity on which Pliny and A@lian founded their radi- 
cal assertion ; but a story always gains something 
as it goes. ‘It is commonly said, that if a man 
pluck the eies out of yong serpents or yong swal- 
lows, they wil have new again in their place.’’t 

Then, again, when the dlatte, which seem to 
have been as pernicious to the eggs and nestlings 
of the swallow as they were to the hees,} persecuted 
a swallow's nest, the parents, in the good old times, 
dashed down to the first parsley bed they could find, 
plucked some of the leaves, and dropped them into 
their domicile, when away scuttled the intrusive 
insects, and not a blatta dared again to show his 
antenne there as long as the crisp vegetable kept 
guard. 

Now, really 

Inquire of AZlian; put him on your desk for 
cross-examination, and see if you can shake his 
evidence. 

But if the foregoing story of the parsley startles 
you—and how do you know that parsley will not 
drive away blatte ?—pray listen to the numerous 
ills which could be cured by means of these hygeian 
creatures. Take the ashes of the young—-but of 
the bank martin remember—and you have “a 
singular and soveraigne remedy for the deadly 
squinancy.’"§ Eat them whole, and defy quartan 

* Holland’s Pliny. 


+ Holland’s Pliny. — words are, ‘ Serpentium 


catulis, et hirundinum pullis, si qais eruat, renasci 
tradunt.” 


+ Georg. iv. 





§ Holland’s Pliny. 





agues ; or, if you find it unpleasant to go the whole 
bird, masticate their hearts with honey, or take 
one drachm of their droppings in goats’ or sheep’s 
milk before the quartan access. If your memory 
should become a little the worse for wear, their 
hearts, well mingled with cinnamon and ammomum, 
will soon brighten you up again. You will find 
water of swallows taken fasting, especially if it be 
followed by a persevering diet on their flesh, with 
their ashes mingled in the drink of the patient, 
as infallible a remedy for epilepsy as any of the 
nostrums of the present day. Weakness of sight, 
ophthalmia, inflamed tonsils, are a few only of the 
maladies which vanish before preparations of the 
bird. The nests were held excellent good for 
angina, and their blood for the gout. Then there 
are certain small stones— you will see them, 
curious reader, figured in the Metallotheca Vaticana 
Michaelis Mercati,*—found in the nestlings on 
dissection, which cured liver-complaints if sus- 
pended from the right arm, while those found in 
the nest with the young rendered the wearer safe 
from coughs. With regard to the toilet :—he 
who wishes to forestal the advance of age, which 
most men eschew, may come out with a venerable 
white head, and the ci-devant jeune homme with a 
jet black one, if he will only attend to the prescrip- 
tions of Galen and Marcellus Kiranides, and mingle 
the somewhat unsavory ingredients which they 
recommend with different parts and secretions of 
the swallow. If you find you don’t succeed, you 
must settle your accounts with the authors above 
named—Pliny, Celsus, Jacobus Olivarius, Hiero- 
nymus Montuus, and other learned physicians, 
now, as the old covenanters used to say, ‘* gone 
to their place.” 

But, seriously, whatever may be thought of the 
copious materia medica which a swallow was sup- 
posed to carry about with him in the olden time, 
there can be little or no doubt that the /apili or 
little stones mentioned by Galen and others, were 
actually found in the young birds, or in their nests ; 
otherwise we should not have them figured in such 
a work as the Metallotheca Vaticana. Their pres- 
ence may be thus accounted for. As a help to 
the digestion of their insect food, the old swallows 
are said to give their young ones occasional doses 
of sand and grit; these cohering, may be formed 
into the stones alluded to, and may be either cast— 
for Mr. Trevelyan observed that the swallow casts 
after the fashion of an hawk or owl—voided, or 
found in the bodies of the young on dissection. 

This looks very like a dissertation on swallows, 
and any one who may take up these leaves may 
feel inclined to ‘* put them down’’ under the terror 
of the many species that remain to be noticed ; but 
no: interesting as is their history, but one other 
form of swallow, if swallow it may be called, shall 
here appear. 

The wood-swallowt—the Be-wowen of the abo- 


* Folio. Rome, mpccxix., p. 183. , 

t Artamus sordidus. ‘There are several species of 
Artami, of which the hird under consideration appears to 
be the most extensively distributed. “ No other species 
of the Australian Artami with which I am acquainted,” 
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rigines of the lowland and mountain district of 
Western Australia, and the Worle of those of 
King George’s Sound—bids fair to become as 
great a favorite with the inhabitants of that fifth 
quarter of the globe, destined probably to be the 
seat of a great empire hereafter, as the true swal- 
low is with Europeans. Few birds have been 
more bandied about by systematic ornithologists. 
Latham made it a thrush, Cuvier an Ocypterus, 
and Wagler a Leptopteryr. The Australian col- 
onists appear to have been as near the mark as 
any of the learned when they gave it the name 
which it still bears among them, though they may 
not have hit the bull’s eye. 

Mr. Gould describes it as a bird of pleasing 
actions, often taking up its abode and incubating 
near the houses, particularly such as are surrounded 
by paddocks and open pasture-lands, skirted by 
large trees. It was in such situations as these in 
Van Diemen’s Land, that this enterprising traveller 
and excellent ornithologist first observed it at the 
commencement of spring. The species was there 
very numerous on all the cleared estates on the 
north side of the Derwent, about eight or ten being 
seen on a single tree, and half as many crowding 
against each other on the same dead branch, but 
never in such numbers as to deserve the appella- 
tion of flocks. Each bird appeared to act inde- 
pendently of the other, each, as the desire for food 
prompted it, sallying forth from the branch, to 
capture a passing insect, or to soar round the tree 
and return again to the same spot. This habit 
appears to me to indicate some relationship to the 
fiy-catchers. But to return to Mr. Gould, who 
goes on to state, that, on alighting, it repeatedly 
throws up and closes one wing at a time, and 
spreads the tail obliquely prior to settling. Some- 
times he saw a few perched on the fence surround- 
ing the paddock, on which they frequently de- 
scended like starlings, in search of coleopterous 
and other insects. It is not, however, he adds, 
in this state of comparative quiescence that this 
graceful bird is seen to the greatest advantage, 
neither is it that kind of existence for which its 
form is especially adapted ; for although its struc- 
ture, according to Mr. Gould, is more equally 
suited for terrestrial, arboreal, and aérial habits, 
than that of any other species which he had ex- 
amined, the form of its wing, he observes, at once 
points out the air as its peculiar province. 


Hence it is (remarks Mr. Gould, in continuation) 
that when engaged in pursuit of the insects, which 
the serene and warm weather has enticed from their 
lurking-places among the foliage to sport in higher 
regions, this beautiful species in these aérial flights 
displays its greatest beauty while soaring above in 
a variety of easy positions, with white-tipped tail 
widely spread. 


But another extraordinary habit—which, how- 
ever, Mr. Gould did not himself observe—is rep- 


writes Mr. Gould, in his elegant and accurate Birds of 
Australia, “ possesses so wide a range from east to west ; 
the whole of the southern portion of the continent, as well 
as the island of Van Diemen’s Land, being alike favored 
with its presence.” 





resented in one of the exquisite plates which 
illustrate the grand work from which we have 
been quoting. 

Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Gould’s assistant, gave him 
the following information, the result of what Mr. 
Gilbert saw at Swan river :— 


The greatest peculiarity in the habits of this bird 
is its manner of suspending itself in perfect clusters, 
like a swarm of bees ; a few birds suspending them- 
selves on the under side of a dead branch, while 
others of the flock attach themselves one to the other 
in such numbers, that they have been observed 
nearly of the size of a bushel measure. 


This habit of clustering shows itself in the Eu- 
ropean swallow. Sir Charles Wager relates, that 
in the spring of the year, as he came into sound- 
ings in our channel, a great flock of swallows 
came and settled on all his rigging ; every rope, 
he says, was crowded. ‘ They hung on one an- 
other like a swarm of bees ; the decks and carving 
were filled with them. They seemed almost 
famished and spent, and were only feathers and 
bones ; but, being recruited with a night's rest, 
took their flight in the morning.”’ 

These weary travellers were evidently on their 
way northward, and must have passed over 
France. 

Mr. Gould found the Australian wood-swallow 
very numerous in the town of Perth, until about 
the middle of April, and then he missed it sud- 
denly, and did not observe it again until near the 
end of May, when he saw it in countless num- 
bers flying in company with the common swallows 
and martens over a lake about ten miles north of 
the town—so numerous, indeed, that he describes 
them as darkening the water as they flew over it. 
Its voice, he says, greatly resembles that of the 
common swallow in character, but it is much more 
harsh. He describes the stomach as muscular and 
capacious, and the food as consisting of insects 
generally. 

In Van Dieman’s Land it may, Mr. Gould adds, 
be regarded as strictly migratory. It arrives 
there, according to his observation, in October, the 
beginning of the Australian summer, and after 
rearing at least two broods, departs again north- 
wards in November. A scattered few remain 
throughout the year on the continent in all the 
localities favorable to their habits, the number 
being regulated by the supply of insect food. He 
remarks, that specimens from Swan river, South 
Australia, and New South Wales, present no 
difference, either in size or coloring, while those 
from Van Diemen’s Land are invariably larger in 
all their admeasurements, and are also of a deeper 
color. 

The general season of incubation is from Sep- 
tember to December, and the situation of the nest 
much varied. Mr. Gould saw one in a thickly- 
foliaged bush near the ground ; others, in a naked 
fork, on the side of the bole of a tree, in a niche 
formed by a portion of the bark having been sepa- 
rated from the trunk, &c. The nest itself he 
describes as rather shallow, of a rounded form, 
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about five inches in diameter, and composed of 
fine twigs, neatly lined with fibrous roots. He 
observed that the nests found in Van Diemen’s 
Land were larger, more compact, and more neatly 
formed, than those on the continent of Australia ; 
and one which was shown to him by Mr. Justice 
Montague, near Hobatt Town, was placed at the 
extremity of a small leafy branch. The nest 
figured by Mr. Gould is so represented. 

By the way, Mr. Yarrel gives, in his highly 
interesting British Birds, a vignette executed from 
a drawing by Mr. Edward Cooke for the late Mr. 
Wells, of Redleaf. It represents a nest of our 
common swallow built on a bough of a sycamore, 
which hung low over a pond at the Moat, Pens- 
hurst, in Kent, in the summer of 1832. 

Mr. Gould describes the eggs of Artamus sor- 
didus, which are four in number, as differing 
much in the disposition of their markings, of a 
dull white ground color, spotted and dashed with 
dark umber brown ; in some, he says, a second 
series of grayish spots appear, as if beneath the 
surface of the shell ; medium length eleven lines, 
and breadth eight. 

The head, neck, and the whole of the body of 
the bird are of a sooty gray; the wings dark-bluish 
black ; the external edges of the second, third, 
and fourth primaries, white. The tail is black, 
with a tinge of blue, and all its feathers, except 
the two middle ones, have extensive white tips. 
The irides are dark brown, and the blue bill has a 
black tip. The feet are lead color; sexes alike 
in color, the female rather the smaller; length, 
nearly six inches. Mr. Gould remarks, that the 
young have an irregular stripe of dirty white 
down the centre of each feather of the upper sur- 
face, and are mottled with the same on the under 
surface. 

April 1.—Yesterday the weathercocks, which 
had so long been fixtures, veered round— 


Grat& vice veris et Favoni. 


Every bud is now bursting, every seed is 
swelling now. All Nature is prolific, reminding 
us of the great egg of Night that floated in chavs, 
and was broken by the horns of the celestial bull. 
From this egg* sprang up like a blossom Eros, the 
lovely, the desirable, with his glossy, golden 
pinionst—Eros, the elder Cupid, the personifica- 
tion of divine love. 

All sublunary eggs, in which the principle of 
life glows, are now advancing; and the remem- 
brance of a promise to relate the attempt of the 
poor incarcerated white-headed eagles to incubate 
rises. 

The female white-headed eagle (Haliaétos 
leucocephalus) \aid her first egg on the 5th of 


* The mocitov adv, the first great egg or seed of the 
ancient philosophy. A serpent was coiled round it, em- 
blematical of the eternal divine wisdom. Its image was 
worshipped in the temple of the Dioscuri, ‘Helen's 
brothers, us a representation, prohably, of Leda’s produc- 
tion, The breaking of the egg by the horns of the bull 
is a ee of the genial effect o — ’ 

t Aristophanes, Aves, |. 694. Bekker. 








April, 1845, and a second on the 8th of the same 
month, on a rough nest, composed of litter and 
twigs, &c., on the floor of her apartment in the 
eagle-hut at the garden in the Regent’s Park. 

What a prison for a bird whose home is on the 
rock that shoots up from the lake, or the cliffs 
which overhang the mighty river or the wide sea! 
Niagara is a favorite resort of the white-headed, or 
bald eagle—the latter appellation a misnomer, for 
no bird has a better feathered head. There it 
sits or soars on the watch for the fish, and also for 
the carcases of squirrels, deer, bears, and other 
quadrupeds, which, in their attempts to cross the 
river above the falls, have been caught by the 
current and dashed down those awful cataracts. 

It is a very powerful bird, three feet long, and 
seven in alar extent; and has been seen flying off 
with a lamb ten days old ; but it let the prey fall 
from a height of ten or twelve feet, in consequence 
of its struggles and the shouts of the spectator, 
who ran with loud halloos after the depredator ; 
the poor lamb’s back, however, was broken by the 
crushing swoop. Nay, a white-headed eagle has 
been known to seize and throw down an infant, 
and drag it for a short distance, when the cries of 
the mother, who had set down the little innocent 
to amuse itself while she weeded her garden, and 
the giving way of the child’s dress, a portion of 
which the eagle bore off, saved its life. Thus 
was a second scene of the ‘‘ Bird and Bantling”’ 
happily cut short. 

It will also attack old and sickly sheep, aiming 
furiously at their eyes. 

In short, he is a most determined brigand, 
whose portrait has been admirably painted by Wil- 
son. Look on this picture :— 


Elevated on the high dead limb of some gigantie 
tree, that commands a wide view of the neighboring 
shore and ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate 
the motions of the various feathered tribes that pur- 
sue their busy avocations below ;—the snow-white 
gulls slowly winnowing the air; the busy tringe 
coursing along the sands ; trains of ducks streaming 
over the surface ; silent and watchful cranes, intent 
and wading ; clamorous crows, and all the winged 
multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast 
liquid magazine of Nature. High over all these 
hovers one whose action instantly arrests all his 
attention. By his wide curvature of wing and 
sudden suspension in the air, he knows him to be 
the fish-hawk, settling over some devoted victim 
of the deep. His eye kindles at the sight, and 
balancing himself, with half-opened wings on the 
branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid as an 
arrow from heaven, descends the distant object of 
his attention, the roar of its wings reaching the ear 
as it disappears in the deep, making the surges 
foam around. At this moment the eager looks of 
the eagle are all ardor, and, levelling his neck for 
flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more emerge 
struggling with his prey, and mounting in the air 
with screams of exultation. These are the signal 
for our hero, who, Jaunching into the air, instantly 
gives chase, soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each ex- 
erts his utmost to mount above the other, display- 
ing in these rencontres the most elegant and sublime 
aérial evolutions. The unimcumbered eagle rap- 
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idly advances, and is just on the point of reaching 
his opponent, when, with a sudden scream probably 
of despair and honest execration, the latter drops 
his fish. ‘The eagle, poising himself for 2a moment, 
as if to take a more certain aim, descends like a 
whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches 
the water, and bears his ill-gotton booty silently 
away to the woods. 


This is very beautiful and very poetical, and, 
what is more, very true. But there are two sides 
to a question, as there were to the shield about 
which the two silly knights fought. Turn we 
now to honest, homely Benjamin Franklin’s view 
of the case. 

In his letter to Mrs. Bache, dated Passy, Jan- 
uary 26, 1784, he observes, that the gentleman 
who made his voyage to France to provide the 
ribands and medals had executed his commis- 
sion :— 


To me (says that venerable philosopher and 
sturdy republican) they seem tolerably done ; but 
all such things are criticized. Some find fault with 
the Latin, as wanting classical elegance and cor- 
rectness ; and since our nine universities were not 
able to furnish better Latin, it was a pity, ee say, 
that the mottoes had not been in English. Others 
object to the title, as not properly assumable by 
any but General Washington and a few others who 
served without pay. Others object to the bald 
eagle, as looking like a dindon, or turkey. 

or my own part, I wish the bald eagle had not 
been chosen as the representative of our country ; 
he isa bird of bad moral character; he does not 
get his living honestly. You may have seen him 
perched on some dead tree, where, too lazy to fish 
for himself, he watches the labor of the fishing- 
hawk ; and when that diligent bird has at length 
taken a fish, and is bearing it to his nest for the 
support of his mate and young ones, the bald eagle 
pursues him and takes it from him. With all this 
injustice he is never in good case, but, like those 
among men who live by sharping and robbing, he 
is generally poor, and often very lousy. Besides, 
he is a rank coward ; the little king-bird, not bigger 
than a sparrow, attacks him boldly, and drives him 
out of the district. He is, therefore, by no means 
a proper emblem for the brave and honest Cincin- 
nati of America, who have driven al] the king-birds 
from our country, though exactly fit for that order 
of knights which the French call Chevaliers d’ In- 
dustrie. 1am, on this account, not displeased that 
the figure is not known as a bald eagle, but looks 
more like a turkey. For, in truth, the turkey is, 
in comparison, a much more respectable bird, and 
withal a true original native of America. Eagles 
have been found in all countries, but the turkey 
was peculiar to ours; the first of the species seen 
in Europe being brought to France by the Jesuits 
from Canada, and served up at the wedding-table 
of Charles IX. 

He is, besides, (though a little vain and silly, ’tis 
true, but not the worse emblem for that,) a bird of 
courage, and would not hesitate to attack a grena- 
dier of the British Guards, who should presume to 
invade his farm-yard with a red coat on. 


The editor of this interesting correspondence 
remarks that a learned friend had observed to 
him, that the assertion about the first turkey being 
brought to France, &c., is a mistake, as turkeys 





were found in great plenty by Cortes when he in- 
vaded and conquered Mexico, before the time of 
Charles IX., and that this, and their being 
brought to old Spain, is mentioned by Peter Mar- 
tyr of Angelina, who was secretary to the council 
of the Indies, established immediately after the 
discovery of America, and personally acquainted 
with Columbus. 

But, after all, the white-headed eagle is a bold 
fellow; and Mr. Gardiner relates, that when 
riding within five or six rods of one, the bird, by 
raising his feathers and his general defying de- 
meanor, seemed willing to dispute the ground 
with its owner. 

As for the vultures, the eagle treats them as 
so much dirt ; and, indeed, they are little better. 
He has been frequently seen to keep them at a 
respectful distance—especially upon one occasion, 
when a whole colony of hapless squirrels had been 
hurried down the falls of Niagara—till he had 
completely satiated himself with the harvest of 
death; but, when pressed by hunger, he plays 
the same game with a well-filled vulture as he 
does, ordinarily, with the fish-hawk, attacking it 
furiously, making the cowardly glutton disgorge 
the carrion with which its craw is crammed, and 
then snatching up the dainty contents. 

The nest in a state of nature is generally fixed 
on some large, lofty tree, often in a swamp or 
morass ; and, if the tree be a favorite, will there 
be continued for years in succession. From being 
thus repaired and added to every season, it be- 
comes a dark, prominent mass, catching the eye 
at a considerable distance. To form it, sticks, 
sods, earthy rubbish, hay, moss, &c., are collected. 
The eggs are two in number, and Wilson men- 
tions a story about the female laying a single 
egg first, and, after having sat on it for some 
time, laying another. When the first is hatched, 
the warmth of that, they say, hatches the second. 
Upon the correctness of this tale, Wilson declines 
to determine ; but he relates, that a very respect- 
able gentleman in Virginia assured him that he 
saw a large tree cut down, containing the nest of 
a bald eagle, wherein were two young, one of 
which appeared nearly three times as large as 
the other. One of these nestlings might have 
had the lion’s share of the food brought by the 
parents; but the story of the hatching at long 
intervals is so contrary to all known rules of incu- 
bation, that it must be received with the greatest 
doubt. 

We must leave the grand native solitudes 
where this eagle constructs his eyry, for the cab- 
ined, cribbed, confined cell, where our poor pris- 
oners did their best to obey nature’s law. 

The female began to sit on her eggs on the 8th 
of April, and the pair were seen by hundreds 
steadily persevering, notwithstanding the gaze of 
the visitors, from day to day, in a close incubation 
till the 6th of June, when the worthless eggs were 
removed. ‘The male was very attentive to the 
female, and both took their regular turns in sitting. 
Their entire want of success seems, however, to 
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have disgusted them with the whole proceeding, 
for we cannot learn that the female has produced 
an egg since. 

The attachment of the parents to the young, 
though it does not seem to reach the self-devotion 
of the stork, to which I have in a former chapter 
alluded, is very great. A person near Norfolk, 
U. S., informed Wilson, that in clearing a piece 
of woods on his ground, they met with a large 
dead pine-tree, on which was a nest of one of 
these birds containing young. Fire was set to 
the tree, the crackling flames ascended, the tree 
was in a blaze more than half-way up; the 
wretched parent darted round and round through 
the fire until her plumage was so much injured 
that it was with difficulty she made her escape, 
and, even in that condition, she several times at- 
tempted to return, all the mother rising in her, 
and driving her to attempt the relief of her doomed 
nestlings. 

In a dissection by Dr. Samuel Smith, of Phil- 
adelphia, the eggs were found to be small and 
numerous ; and this, the observer remarks, may 
account for the unusual excitement manifested by 
these birds in pairing time. But, he adds, why 
there are so many is a mystery. 


It is, perhaps, consistent with natural law that 
everything should be abundant; but from this bird, 
it is said, no more than two young are hatched in a 
season, consequently no more eggs are wanted than 
a sufficiency to produce that effect. Are the eggs 
numbered originally, and is there no increase of 
number, but a gradual loss till all are deposited ? 
If so, the number may correspond to the long life 
and vigorous health of this noble bird. Why there 
are but two young in a season is easily explained. 
Nature has been studiously parsimonious of her 
physical strength, from whence the tribes of ani- 
mals incapable to resist derive security and confi- 
dence. 


That which the indefatigable Mr. Gould could 
not obtain in the native country of the bird, he 
may now find in the Garden of the Zoological 
Society of London. The wedge-tailed eagle,* 
the Wol-dja of the aborigines of the mountain and 
lowland districts of Western Australia, the eagle- 
hawk of the colonists, and the mountain eagle of 
New South Wales, of Collins, laid the first egg 
deposited in this country by one of her race on 
the 27th of February in the present year. On 
the 28th it was placed under a common hen, which 
sat very close, but fruitlessly, and on the 2lst of 
March the addled egg was removed. On the 4th 


* Aquila fucosa, Cuv. In the gallery of the French 
Museum it appears to have been ticketed, according to 
Mr. Bennett, as Aquila fuscosa, a name under which it 
is mentioned in the Supplement to the Dictionnaire des 

i Naturelles, in the English translation of Cuvier’s 
work, and in the !ast edition published hy himself. Mr. 
Bennett supposes that this “ unmeaning term” crept in 
erroneously for fucosa, as Temminck and Vigors both 
write it, and as ornithologists now generally do. Some 
better appellation than either might have been found for 
so noble a species. But names must not be altered, or 
the greatest confusion—there is quite enough already— 
would prevail. 








of March she laid a second egg, which was also 
placed under a hen now sitting. 

What the golden eagle is to the northern hem- 
isphere, the wedge-tailed eagle is to the southern. 
Universally spread over the southern portion of 
Australia, numerous in Van Diemen’s Land and 
on the larger islands of Bass’ Straits, Mr. Gould 
is of opinion that it will, in all probability, be 
found to extend its range as far towards the tropics 
in the south as the golden eagle does in the north. 
Of great power and ferocity, it is the scourge of 
the shepherds and stock-owners, who wage deadly 
war against it, and unweariedly seek its extirpa- 
tion. One, killed by Mr. Gould, weighed nine 
pounds, and measured six feet eight inches in alar 
extent; but his impression is, that far larger indi- 
viduals have come under his notice. Some opin- 
ion of its strength may be formed from the act of 
the bird figured by Collins, which was captured 
by Captain Waterhouse, during an excursion to 
Broken Bay, and struck its talons through a man’s 
foot, while lying in the bottom of the boat with 
its legs tied together. During the ten days of its 
captivity, it refused food from all but one person. 
The natives, who looked on it with fear, could not 
be prevailed on to go near it, and they asserted 
that it would carry off a middling-sized kanguroo. 
But the brave bird could not brook confinement ; 
and one morning the broken rope, by which it was 
fastened, was all that remained. The captive had 
divided the strands and soared away. 

Its natural prey consists chiefly of the smaller 
species of kanguroo. These its piercing eye de- 
tects as it wheels aloft, circling gracefully till a 
victim is marked, when down it comes with uner- 
ring and fell swoop. Mr. Gould states that the 
bustard,* whose weight is twice that of its enemy, 
and which finds a more secure asylum on the ex- 
tensive plains of the interior, is not safe frorn its 
attacks ; and Mr. Cunningham mentions even the 
emew as its prey. But the kanguroos seem to 
have been its staple, and probably still are in those 
parts of the interior where civilized man has not 
yet penetrated. Of the multitudes of those quad- 
rupeds in old times we may judge by the account 
given by Captain Flinders of Kanguroo Island, 
where they were living in amity with the seals, 
as appears from the picturesque engraving from 
the drawing made by the lamented Mr. Westall. 
The captain writes that it was too late to go on 
shore in the evening of Sunday, 21st March, 1802, 
but every glass in the ship was pointed there to 
see what could be discovered. Several black 
lumps, ike rocks, were asserted to have been seen 
in motion by some of the young gentlemen, of 
whom the gallant Sir John Franklin, for whose 


* This was probably the bird shot by Mr. Ferdinand 
Bauer on Wellesley’s Islands, which weighed hetween 
ten and twelve pounds, and made Captain Flinders and 
his party “an excellent dinner,” after poor Mr. Bauer 
had carried it on his back many a weary furlong. The 
captain remarks that the flesh of this bird is distributed 
in a manner directly contrary to that of the domestic 
turkey ; the white meat being upon the legs, and the 
black upon the breast, 
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safety all good men pray, was one. Next morn- 
ing a number of dark-brown kanguroos were ob- 
served peaceably feeding upon a grass-plat by the 
side of a wood, and the landing of Captain Flin- 
ders and his party gave the unsuspecting animals 
no disturbance. 


I (writes the captain) had with me a double- 
barrelled gun, fitted with a bayonet, and the gentle- 
men, my companions, had muskets. It would be 
difficult to guess how many kanguroos were seen ; 
but I killed ten, and the rest of the party made up 
the number to thirty-one, taken on board in the 
course of the day—the least of them weighing 
sixty-nine, and the largest one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. These kanguroos had much resem- 
blance to the large species found in the forest lands 
of New South Wales; except that their color was 
darker, and they were not wholly destitute of fat. 





The captain records this slaughter with some 
compunction. 

After this butchery, for the poor animals suffered 
themselves to be shot in the eyes with small shot, 
and in some cases to be knocked on the head with 
sticks, 1 scrambled with difficulty through the 
brushwood, and over fallen trees, to reach the 
higher land with the surveying instruments; but 
the thickness and height of the wood prevented any- 
thing else from being distinguished. There was 
little doubt, however, that this extensive piece of 
land was separated from the continent; for the 
extraordinary tameness of the kanguroos, and the 
presence of seals upon the shore, concurred with 
the absence of all traces of men to show that it was 
not inhabited. 


But the sheep now walks where the kanguroo 
formerly bounded, and the wedge-tailed destroyer 
makes terrible havoc with the lambs. Not that it 
will refuse carrion; for Mr. Gould, during one of 
his journeys into the interior to the northward of 
Liverpool Plains, saw no less than thirty or forty 
assembled together round the carcass of a dead 
bullock ; some, gorged to the full, perched upon 
the neighboring trees, the rest still in the enjoy- 
ment of the feast. And he adds, that for the sake 
of the refuse thrown away by the kanguroo hunters 
it will often follow them for many miles, and even 
for days together. 

The nests observed by the same scientific trav- 
eller were placed in the most inaccessible trees, 
were very large, nearly flat, and built of sticks and 
boughs. The eggs he never could procure. 

One word more, friendly reader, and you shall 
be left to more instructive and attractive matter. 
The latest news from Egypt reports the young 
hippopotamus to be thriving and waxing strong, but 
more good-natured and amiable than ever. His 
teeth are advancing: he takes his rice and meal 
with such a hearty good will that his allowance 
of milk—to the great comfort, no doubt, of the 
good people of Cairo, who must have had some 
fears of a famine of that nutritious beverage—is 
reduced to fifty pints a day; and this Brobdignag 
baby has contrived to win good Mr. Murray's 
heart so effectually, that it is hoped he may em- 
bark for England, with his huge pet, somewhere 
about the 10th of May next, by which time it is 









CLAIMS AND RESOURCES OF THE WEST INDIAN COLONIES. 





expected that the infant’s daily stint may be com- 
fortably lowered to twenty-five pints. And so, 
farewell for the present. Before these notes 
meet your eye the groves and gardens will be 
vocal, and rejoicing nature will be glowing under 
the influence of spring— 


Cum Zephyris et hirundine prima. 





Claims and Resources of the West Indian Colonies. 
A Letter to the Right Honorable W. E. Grap- 
stone, M. P., late Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. By the Honorable E. Sranuey, M. P. 


Tue son of Lord Stanley has published this let- 
ter, containing the result of convictions impressed 
upon him by a West Indian tour, lest he might not 
attain a hearing for a sufficiently long speech in the 
House of Commons, as well as from a wish to put 
forth his statistics in a correct form. Personal 
‘“*experience’’ is the principal justification of Mr. 
Stanley for publishing his opinions upon the sub- 
ject; and, no doubt, what he saw has rendered his 
conclusions more certain; but, like many other 
writers on West Indian subjects, he rarely tells his 
readers what he saw, but collects figures and enters 
into arguments, the greater portion of which is not 
new ; and which, if appropriate to the question, are 
not adapted to move the public mind. Some of 
Mr. Stanley’s statistics, relating to the diminished 
value of estates, &c., are original, and some are 
startling ; but they could have been procured with- 
out going to the West Indies: and, being presented 
fully, they want the cogency which a well-chosen 
fact possess. In like manner, though Mr. Stanley’s 
own conviction might not have been so strong, his 
reasonings might have been formed without movin 
from home. ‘The single extended passage of rea 
living description—that which could only have been 
drawn upon the spot—is the following picture of 
desolation in Guiana; a picture more speaking 
than whole columns of figures or extracts from blue 
books, from which every reader proverbially turns 
away. 

‘*In regard to the existence of distress, it may 
appear idle to add further confirmation of what is 
already so abundantly proved; but I cannot refrain 
from stating briefly the result of my own observa- 
tions on the road between Georgetown, Demerara, 
and New Amsterdam, Berbice ; a line of country 
which, as you know, comprises all the most pro- 
ductive and cultivated ‘parts of the colony of Guiana. 
After passing through four or five miles of land, 
still partially cleared, we entered a tract which 
bore little appearance of being in any way re- 
claimed from its primeval state of forest. The 
road was a mere fvot-track, barely passable for car- 
riages of the lightest description ; a circumstance 
which I name on the following account. By the 
colonial laws, as you are doubtless aware, every 
proprietor is bound to keep in repair so much of 
the public highway as passes through his own es- 
tate: failing to do this, he is liable to fine; and if 
the fine remain unpaid, the land is chargeable with 
the debt, and may ultimately be forfeited. Not- 
withstanding this supposed provision for enforcing 
the act, not an attempt had been made to comply 
with its terms: every single proprietor appeared 
equally in default ; and on my naturally asking the 
reason of a seeming neglect on the part of the 
authorities, I was Fm that the nominal owners 


of the estates through which we were passing had 
declined to incur any expense for properties which 
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paid them nothing, and had thereby left it optional 
with the local government to reimburse them- 
selves—if they could—by taking possession at once. 
It is needless to add, that what one party did not 
think worth retaining the other did not think worth 
taking. : 

‘* | was prepared for desolation, but not for what 
Isaw. ‘The whole road was lined with the ruins 
of houses and mills gone to decay; not old ruins, 
made so by the lapse of time, but new and spacious 
dwellings dese and overgrown with the dense 
vegetation of the tropics; sometimes wholly un- 
roofed, and admitting the rain and sun; at others 
preserved from absolute dilapidation by the un- 
authorized occupation of a Negro family, whom I 
more than once saw using the ornamented wood- 
work of the walls as fuel to boil their pot; the 
owner having meantime abandoned all care of his 
property, after perhaps an attempt to remove some 
of the more valuable machinery of the mill. In 


many instances, the difficulty and expense of pro- 


curing labor had induced him to relinquish even 
this; and costly engines, coppers, vacuum-chests, 
and all the elaborate apparatus of a boiling-house 
of the first class, had been left to rust among 
broken walls, rafters fallen in, and rooms tenanted 
only by owls and bats. Palm avenues, and what 
were once shrubberies, bore witness to the former 
existence of cultivation; and the remains of a 
broad and high intrenchment on each side of a 
navigable canal, attested the expense formerly in- 
curred in procuring an easy communication with 
the sea. We travelled many miles without meet- 
ing a human being—each stage a repetition of the 
last, and the same evidences of former wealth and 
present poverty everywhere visible. Southward, 
beyond New Amsterdam, the high road leading to 
the settlements of the Courantyne Creek was ef- 
fectually barred by the breaking down of a bridge : 
this occurred more than a year ago, and nothing 
had been done to repair the damage, although no 
other communication exists by land, and the preva- 
lence of the trade-wind makes the voyage westward 
exceedingly long and disagreeable. How the in- 
habitants of that part of the colony received their 
European letters, or indeed in any way communi- 
cated with the civilized world, I did not then ascer- 
tain, and have never been able to imagine. 

“Much of the soil along the coast had been 
originally reclaimed from the sea, and the dams 
having been left unrepaired, had given way, admit- 
ting the salt-water, and thereby rendering the land 
valueless for many years.’’ 

Though Mr. Stanley has formed a decided opin- 
ion on the West Indian claims, it is due to him to 
say that he advocates them in a fair spirit and with 
temperate language.— Spectator. 





From the National Era. 
THE HILL-TOP. 


Tue burly driver at my side, 
We slowly climbed the hill, 
Whose summit in the hot noon-tide 
Seemed rising, rising still. 
At last our short noon-shadows hid 
The top-stone bare and brown, 
From whence, like Gizeh’s pyramid, 
The rough mass slanted down. 

I felt the cool breath of the North, 
Between me and the sun, ; 
O’er deep, still lake and ridgy earth, 

I saw the cloud-shades run. 








Before me stretched for glistening miles, 
Lay mountain-girdled ** Squam ;”’ 

Like green-winged birds, an hundred isles 
Upon its bosom swam. 


And, glimmering through the noon-haze warm, 
Far as the eye could roam, 

Dark billows of an earthquake storm 
Beflecked with clouds, like foam, 

Their vales in mist and shadow deep, 
Their rugged peaks in shine, 

I saw the mountain ranges sweep 
The horizon’s northern line. 


There towered Chocorea’s peak—and west, 
Moosehillock’s chain was seen, 

With many a slide-scarred, nameless crest 
And shaggy gorge between ; 

Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 
The great Notch mountains shone, 

Watched over by the solemn-browed 
And awful Face of Stone! 


** A good look off!” the driver spake ; 
‘** About this time last year 

I drove a party to the Lake, 
And stopped at evening here. 

*T was duskish down below, but all 
These hills stood in the sun, 

Till, dipped behind yon purple wall, 
He left them, one by one. 


** A lady, who from Thornton hill 
Had held her seat outside, 

And, as a pleasant woman will, 
Had shorter made the ride, 

Besought me with so sweet a smile 
Her quiet words between, 

That I was fain to rest awhile, 
And let her sketch the scene. 


**On yonder mossy ledge she sat, 
Her book upon her knees, 

A stray brown lock beneath her hat 
Unrolling in the breeze ; 

Her sweet face in the sunset light 
Upraised and glorified— 

I never saw a prettier sight 
In all my mountain ride. 


** As good as fair, it seemed her joy 
To comfort and to give ; 
My poor sick wife and crippled boy 
Will bless her while they live.”” 
The tremor in the driver's tone 
His manhood did not shame ; 
‘*] dare say, sir, you may have known’’— 
He named a well-known name. 


Then sank the pyramidal mounds, 
The blue lake fled away ; 

For mountain scope, a parlor’s bounds— 
A lighted hearth for day! 

And lonely years and weary miles 
Did at that name depart ; 

Kind voices cheered, sweet human smiles 
Shone warm into my heart. 


We journeyed on; but earth and sky 
Had power to charm no more ; 
Still dreamed my inward-turning eye 
The dream of memory o’er. 
O! human kindness, human love, 
To few who seek demed, 
Too late we learn to prize above 
The whole round world beside ! 
J.G. W.. 
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From the Spectator, of 15 June. 
CUBA. 


Tue first assault of the piratical expedition on 
Cuba has failed, and Lopez has made a hasty re- 
treat to the United States—either in irresolution 
or in some deeper motive of cunning. He has 
evidently met with less sympathy than he expected 
in Cuba. But he does not seem daunted; and he 
threatens to return in stronger force ; which is not 
to be treated as idle boasting. For there evident- 
ly is an indefinite supply of rogues and ruffians in 
‘the freest country of the globe.”’ There is al- 
so, indeed, some law there—attested by the able 
charge of Judge Betts to the grand jury of the 
United States District Court at New York, whom 
he instructs that they may initiate proceedings 
against such piratical disturbers of public law. 
But the question is, whether the balance of public 
opinion in the Model Republic inclines to the ef- 
fectual enforcement of the law, or to evasion of it 
in favor of annexationists, however lawless and 
ruffianlyt For on the convictions and resolve of 
the people depends the self-command of every 
nation, its greatness and its glory. 





From the Spectator, of 15 June. 
NICARAGUA CONVENTION AND CANAL. 

Diptomaticatty, Lord Palmerston boasts by 
deputy, that he has achieved the long-desired canal 
across the isthmus between the two continents of 
America: and if all that is implied be realized, 
he may indeed be allowed no small credit for 
bringing the project to the point. 

The deputy is the Morning Post, which puts 
forth a quasi-official manifesto on the subject— 
what the Duke of Wellington would call a * song 
of triumph,”’ or cockadoodledoo. The value of 
the treaty is enhanced by its apparent impractica- 
bility. The two contracting parties were in a 
state of antagonism. The United States had 
newly acquired California ; an association of citi- 
zens had obtained exclusive right to form a rail- 
road across the isthmus of Panama; a bill was 
before Congress to confirm such exclusive rights ; 
the state of Nicaragua offered to construct a canal 
and secure to the United States exclusive priv- 
ileges, if the States would seize for that state, 
from the Mosquito state, the river St. John ; and 
the Chargé d’Affaires of the United States had 
actually taken steps for that purpose. Lord Pal- 
merston now interposed: he ‘* made the firm and 
temperate announcement”’ that the British govern- 
ment would uphold the right of the King of Mos- 
quito ; and ‘“‘ the ancient protectorate” of Mosquito 
thus became, not only a shield for that state, but 
the means of ‘* suddenly developing the question.” 
General Taylor acceded to power, uncommitted on 
either side; Sir Henry Bulwer was sent on a 
special mission ; an explanation was effected ; and 
the treaty is the result. 

By that treaty, both Great Britain and the 
United States disclaim exclusive objects, territorial, 
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commercial, or military ; they jointly guarantee 
the neutrality of the territory, and provide “‘ that 
the property of persons entering into such under- 
taking shall be protected by them fivm ‘ unjust 
detention, confiscation, seizure, or any violence 
whatever.’ ‘They likewise undertake to use their 
good offices in order to procure the establishment 
of a free port at each end of the canal.’’ Further, 
they promise support to any company undertaking 
the formation of the canal under a grant from the 
local government of Nicaragua. 

So the canal is secured—in posse; which is 
something. And Lord Palmerston’s deputy winds 
up thus in praise of his chief— 


We cannot conclude these observations without 
recording a just tribute of admiration for the states- 
manlike ability which has steered us through the 
dangers which threatened, and which will leave 
this convention as a monument to after ages of the 
genius of the minister who presides over the admin- 
istration of the foreign affairs of this kingdom. 


A monument! of what? of work done, or only 
work chalked out '—for that is the question. At 
present it is only a promise; and should there be 
no canal, after all, the convention will be no more 
than a stale and cumbersome joke—a device to 
confer on the “state of Mosquito’? some impor- 
tance, but dragging down the two great states of 
Britain and America into a burlesque. 

Even if the canal be established, constructed, 
opened, and duly navigated, shall we realize all 
the anticipated advantages? What are the advan- 
tages' Is it to bring us nearer to California? 
That seems a very doubtful advantage, indeed, at 
present, and likely to be doubtful for some time to 
come. Is it to bring China more within reach? 
Many things might do that more effectively than 
this canal—such, for example, as the complete 
development of Australia and all her resources, or 
of New Zealand. But that might be done with- 
out any operose excavations, simply by passing 
enactments to permit our colonies to develop them- 
selves. A sound Australian Colonies Govern- 
ment Bill, or a practicable plan for the government 
and colonization of New Zealand, would be far 
more of a ‘‘ short cut’’ to extended trade with the 
Pacific, than the canal for which this convention 
secures contingent opportunities. That the canal 
would confer great benefit on the civilized world, 
is not denied; bat when those benefits are a little 
nearer to attainment, it will be time to boast so 
loudly ; and, meanwhile, some of them might at 
once be grasped by means perfectly within the 
path of our rulers. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


London, June 13, 1850, 
Peruars the most important incident of the 
week is the entirely new aspect given to German 
affairs by the conference at Warsaw, between 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, ending, as there is 





every reason to believe it has ended, in the complete 














GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


concurrence of Russia in the policy of Prussia, 
and the consequent disarrangement of all the plans 
of Austria. The whole of this business has not 
yet been made public, nor have our politicians had 
sufficient time to calmly think over, and deduce the 
consequences of that which is known. Probably, 
the state of the case is as follows: 

Previous to this conference at Warsaw, Austria 
and Prussia, in their conflicting attempts to unite 
Germany, the former by a recurrence to the old 
state of things, the latter by a league on a consti- 
tutional basis, had met each other in the extreme 
language of menace and defiance. Austria had 
openly threatened war, and Prussia had significantly 
replied by placing her army on a war footing. 
Austria had endeavored to reéstablish the old Diet 
at Frankfort, but she was foiled by the determina- 
tion of the princes of the Prussian bund, who re- 
solved to send delegates to Frankfort to represent 
them in the proposed assembly. Austria would 
have been outvoted in the Diet, had she convoked 
it. She therefore allowed that scheme to linger 
and finally to die out. Austria and Bavaria, thus 
defeated in their resistance to the projects of Prus- 
sia, submitted their difficulties to the consideration 
of the Emperorof Russia. Previous, however, to 
their doing so, Austria had made use of almost 
every effort to induce England to think that the 
formation of such a league as Prussia was attempt- 
ing was an infraction of the Vienna treaty of 1815; 
and, as such, ought to be opposed by all the parties 
to that treaty. The arguments adduced by Austria 
have, no doubt, been repeated and enforced in the 
articles upon the subject which have, for these last 
two months or more, appeared in the Times. The 
English ministry, however, were not convinced 
either by the representations of the Austrian diplo- 
matists, or the special pleadings of their advocate 
in the “‘ leading journal’’ of Europe. The govern- 
ment declared that what was passing in Germany 
was the business of Germans only ; that it was an 
internal dispute with which England would have 
nothing to do. Hence the dislike of Lord Pal- 
merston at the court of Vienna, and the vitupera- 
tion with which he is assailed in the Times. Aus- 
tria and Bavaria next turned their attention to 
Russia, beseeching the ezar to restore the ancient 
Diet and constitution of Germany, and urging that 
such a restoration was the only defence which 
could be raised against the progress of revolution. 
The Emperor of Russia could not fail to be flattered 
with such a reference. He accepted the office of 
arbiter in the affairs of Germany, and proceeded 
to Warsaw to exercise the high functions of that 
position. The Prince of Prussia, and Prince 
Schwarzenberg, as the representative of Austria, 
met the Emperor Nicholas at Warsaw, where each 
told his tale, and declared his views, and fears, and 
determinations. The Prince of Prussia appears to 
have had the best of the argument. He is said to 
have represented to the czar that the concession 
of certain constitutional rights was the surest way 
to rally the people of Germany around their sov- 
ereigns, and to put all classes in harmony with the 
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age, and unite them in contentment and peace. 
Austria’s plan for reérganizing military and des- 
potic governments in a country ripe for more ad- 
vanced institutions, could not have appeared to the 
enlightened mind of Nicholas in any other light 
than as the certain means of causing anarchy and 
civil war, without giving the Emperor of Russia 
eredit for any particular leaning towards constitu- 
tional modes of government. But the policy of 
siding with Prussia rather than Austria was 
strengthened by other portions of Prince Schwar- 
zenberg’s proposals. Austria wished to enter the 
German confederation, not merely with her German 
provinces, but also with her Sclavonic and Italian 
territories. Hungary was to be part and parcel of 
remodelled Germany, and defended, if necessary, by 
German force. This arrangement did not agree 
with the policy of Russia. Austria, with the whole 
of her 40,000,000 of subjects considered as Germans, 
and supported by the other 30,000,000 of Germans 
inhabiting the various parts of the German empire, 
as projected by Prince Schwarzenberg, would pre- 
sent a powerful opponent to the future aggrandize- 
ment of Russia, which the czar’s penetration 
would show him could not be his interest to assist 
in creating. The Emperor Nicholas has, therefore, 
decided against Austria, and refused to abet or 
sanction the war which Austria had contemplated 
against Prussia, in order to retain her old suprem- 
acy in Germany. This is a new and an unlooked 
for move on the political chess-board ; it is almost 
a check-mate to Austria, fur she has no money to 
go to war with, and she perceives too late that, 
if Russia assisted her against Hungary, it was to 
promote the interest of Russia that she did so, 
and that Russia now refuses to support her against 
Prussia, because it is equally the interest of 
Russia to withhold that support. Russia is said 
to sanction the new order of things which Prussia 
wishes to introduce into Germany ; and with such 
an ally we may fairly regard the King of Prussia 
as the future head of the German League, which 
will be formed to the exclusion of Austria, should 
she refuse to come into it upon the prescribed 
terms. 

There is only one feature of this probable ar- 
rangement which gives us dissatisfaction. We fear 
that the friendship of Russia towards Prussia may 
be accompanied with a desire on the part of the 
latter to show its gratitude to the former by modi- 
fications and infringements upon her own constitu- 
tion, as well as upon that intended for federal Ger- 
many, so as to render them more palatable to her 
powerful ally, and more unpopular in Germany. 
We read the projected severe laws in reference to 
the Prussian press as a manifestatior of this desire. 
We should, however, not be consistent ourselves, 
did we not regard this decision of the Emperor 
Nicholas as promising well for the peace of con- 
tinental Europe, and we will anticipate its proving 
so. The King of Prussia will, we trust, govern 
in a constitutional and liberal sense, and recognize 
it as his true policy to conciliate the confidence of 
the moderate liberals, the constitutionalists, and 
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the middle classes of Northern Germany. The 
Russian support having thus been withdrawn from 
the German party of the old Diet, we can scarcely 
imagine what course the cabinet of Vienna will 
adopt. Without money or credit she is powerless 
for war ; but if she pursues her true policy, she 
may prove herself all powerful in the arts of peace 
and the cause of progress. 





From the Examiner, 15th June. 
THE ARBITER OF GERMAN DESTINIES. 


Ovr German friends are again playing a game 
of mystification, which it is no easy matter to 
unriddle. Frederick William’s heir—the Prince 
of Prussia, and the Austrian prime minister— 
Prince Schwarzenberg, have both been to Warsaw 
to confer with the Emperor of Russia, and to beg 
his patronage for their respective and peculiar 
views of German politics! Neither of them re- 
mained more than a very short time, and both claim 
to have succeeded. 

A Vienna journal tells us that it has received 
from a particularly well-informed correspondent in 
Berlin the news that ‘‘ the Prince of Prussia has 
completely succeeded in gaining over the czar 
to the Prussian views,’’ and that the ‘* Union has 
his entire sanction.”” But by the same post an 
equally well-informed correspondent in Frankfort 
is good enough to assure us that ‘ Prince 
Schwarzenberg has returned “ triumphant, the 
ezar desiring the reéstablishment of the old Bund.”’ 

It is difficult to decide where “ particularly” 
and ‘* equally well’? informed correspondents dis- 
agree ; yet we suspect the Berliner has hit the 
mark, and that the Austrian has got a rap on the 
knuckles for his pains. Nor can we wonder at it. 
There cannot be a doubt that the Emperor of 
Russia was deeply offended by the neglect of his 
advice with respect to the policy adopted towards 
Hungary, and was thoroughly disgusted by the 
brutalities of Haynau. It will probably turn out, 
indeed, that the emperor is more of an enthusiast 
than is generally believed in politics; that he is 
quite as zealous and sincere in the advocacy of his 
opinions, in short, as Mazzini or Louis Blane in 
the pursuit of theirs! He imagines, we do not 
doubt, that he has a mission to put down Liberal- 
iem, or, as he ealls it, disorder and anarchy, in 
Europe. He conceits and constitutes himself the 
Quixote of order, and goes forth in quest of ad- 
ventures against the bugbear Liberty. He be- 
lieved his aid to be necessary to put down that 
phantom enemy in Hungary (and perhaps a little 
in the hope of saving Poland from a like visita- 
tion ;) and, this object once accomplished, he would 
gladly have seen the country treated with mercy, 
or at least with prudent moderation. 

Now in Germany it has been Prussia, and not 
Austria, which has stemmed the tide of ultra- 
liberalism ; and though she has talked somewhat 
freely, we doubt not the Prussian prince has been 
able to convince his brother-in-law how little is 
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to be feared from that quarter. Schwarzenberg, 
on the other hand, desired to march Austrian 
troops into Saxony, and was ready to have 
plunged Germany into a war to prevent the ac- 
complishment of the very union by which alone 
Prussia had been able to save the lesser states 
from democratic republicanism. Nor was the 
scheme abandoned till the minister of finance put 
in his veto by showing such an empty purse as 
might well frighten even a bolder and more fool- 
ish statesman than Schwarzenberg himself (if such 
can be found.) Had Schwarzenberg’s war been 
commenced, there can be no question that none 
but the liberals would have gained. The only 
chance of stifling freedom is to keep its enemies 
united; and it is for these reasons that Russia 
now sees no harm in Prussia increasing her power 
by mediatizing a few small states, and forming a 
union which gives her the command of the armies, 
as well as the political direction, of many others, 
whilst she positively forbids Austria to interfere 
to prevent it. 

But the most extraordinary feature in the whole 
affair is the degrading position in which two of 
the great powers of Europe have placed them- 
selves. In a purely German question to find the 
two leading German kingdoms at the feet of the 
Emperor of Russia, in humble supplication for his 
support, must excite a feeling of contempt for their 
governments throughout all patriotic Germany, 
which will surely make itself felt ere long. In the 
mean time the Diet of Wirtemberg has been pro- 
rogued, and that of Saxony dissolved and the 
constitution annulled, in consequence of their 
troublesome opposition on this very question. 
We shall soon see how the Russian solution of the 
matter is received. We fear it will add but an- 
other element to the confusion already reigning, 
and place one more bar to the settlement of one 
of the greatest questions which has agitated Europe 
for many years. We mean the unity of the 
German people—a very different question from 
Prussian unions or Austrian leagues. 





Lorp Cocurane.—The British Admiral, Earl 
Dundonald, who is making himself so prominent 
just now by his peremptory conduct in Venezuelan 
affairs, is the same person who has figured so 
conspicuous! Am various parts of the world as Lord 
Cochrane. Nearly forty years ago he was a mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons, and was 
expelled and otherwise severely punished, on a 
charge of conspiracy to defraud. The nature of 
the fraud was in the circulation of a report of a 
great political event, the death of Bonaparte, we 
believe, with a view of raising the price of stocks, 
that the conspirators might sell out at a profit. 
The confederates, among whom was his uncle, Sir 
Alexander Cochrane Johnstone, were indicted and 
convicted, although Lord Cochrane was, by many, 
thought to be the victim of a conspiracy himself. 
He was expelled the House of Commons, deprived 
of all his appointments, degraded from his order of 
knighthood, condemned to the pillory, (which was 


remitted,) sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of £1,000. He was reélected to 
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Parliament from Westminster while in prison, and 
a few months afterwards escaped and made his 
appearance in Parliament. He was sent back to 
jail, and fined £100 for the escape, which fine his 
constituents raised and paid by a subscription of 
only one penny apiece. tid 

On the expiration of his term of imprisonment, 
he paid his fine of £1,000 in a note long preserved 
in the Bank of England, with the following endorse- 
ment: 

“My health having suffered by long and close 
confinement, and my oppressors being resolved to 
deprive me of my property or life, ] submit to rob- 
bery to preserve myself from murder, in the hope 
that I may yet live to bring the delinquents to jus- 
tice.”” 

He then took his seat in the House of Commons, 
when, after administering to him the oath, the 
speaker refused to shake hands with him as cus- 
tomary, merely saluting him with a low bow. 

He spent many years afterwards in South 
America as admiral in the Portuguese or Brazilian 
service, and performed many daring feats. A few 
years ago he succeeded to the Earldom of Dundon- 
ald, a Scotch peerage; and not long since his in- 
nocence in the conspiracy case, for which he 
suffered, being at last acknowledged, he was 
restored to his rank in the British service, and is 
now the commanding admiral on the West India 
station.—N. O. Picayune. 





Arrempt or a Canon or Tue Enciisn Cuurcn 
TO CONVERT THE Pope.—A letter from Rome, 
dated May 2d, says :—** One of the most interesting 
occurrences of last week was the interview of the 
Rev. Dr. Townsend, canon of Durham, with the 
Pope. I mentioned in a previous letter that the 
Rev. Doctor's object was to do away with the 
bickerings, animosities, and polemical discords 
which keep the various denominations of Christians 
separate and at enmity, by calling a general coun- 
cil to establish the basis of a universal creed. It 
was certainly a bold attempt for a Protestant cler- 
gyman to convert the Pope himself, but the doctor 
was resolved to beard the lion in his den, and on 
Friday last he went to the encounter in full dress 
canonicals. After having knelt to kiss the Pope’s 
hand, Dr. Townsend was invited by his holiness 
to take a chair, and an animated conversation com- 
menced in Latin—a fit language for controversy, 
and in which the disputants might be presumed to 
be a match for each other. 

** The Pope was upon the whole very tolerant, as 
may be imagined from his having not only listened 
with calmness to Dr. Townsend's arguments in 
favor of releasing the Catholic clergy from their 
vow of celibacy, but also assured him that he en- 
tertained serious ideas of adopting such a plan in 
the early part of his reign, especia!!y after having 
received pressing letters upon the subject from 
Germany, but that in the present state of Italy, 
and indeed of the whole continent, any innovation 
on his part would be dangerous, even if he had the 
power to act freely, which he had not, being by 
no means the free agent that he was on his first 
accession to the throne. The same objection 
would prevent him from calling a general council, 
or attempting to unite the great and divided family 
of Christians, although he fully admitted the 
queens of the scheme, pro his own desire 

or peace and harmony, and wept at Dr. Towns- 
end’s enthusiastic picture of England recognizing 





in Pio Nino, the head of a universal church. After 
three quarters of an hour’s discussion the reverend 
canon took his leave, placing in the hands of his 
holiness a document containing the principal heads 
of his argument, which seems to have made some 
impression on the pontiff’s mind, judging from the 
fact of his having sent to the doctor’s residence on 
Sunday last, only two days after the interview, 
requesting to be made acquainted with the period 
of Dr. ‘Townsend’s return, (he had just gone to 
Naples,) as he should then like to have some more 
conversation with him.’’ 
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Spirit of °76 in Rhode Island ; or, Sketches of the 
Efforts of the Government and People in the 
ar of the Revolution. By Benjamin Cowell. 
Boston: A. J. Wright, printer. For sale by 
the Booksellers. 


Mr. Cowell has long been engaged in the prosecution 
of revolutionary claims, and has, in consequence, made a 
large collection of documents. Some of these papers are 
now published for the first time. The principal design 
of the present volume, however, is to show oe much 
Rhode Island and her people did for the American revo- 
lution. This little state was the seat of war for two or 
three years. Her commerce was blockaded, her property 
destroyed. She furnished a large number of men in pro- 
portion to her population, and a heavy amount of money 
In proportion to her wealth. More than these, perhaps, 
Rhode Island produced that great and successful com- 
mander, General Greene, the ablest second to Washing- 
ton among all the leaders of the mm Mr. Cowell 
truly believes that sufficient respect has hardly been paid 
to Rhode Island for her conduct, cost and sufferings in the 
revolution ; and he, therefore, gives a sketch of the war 
while it was carried on within or about the state, de- 
scribes the most prominent men and women of the day, 
and adduces a mass of interesting documentary evidence. 
To claimants for pensions, &c. &c., he has made his hook 
useful, by furnishing a complete list of the members of 
the Rhode Island regiments, and, as regards those who 
served at the end of the war, by stating the amount of 
en due to each individual. The volume is both 
valuable and entertaining—it is printed and published in 
excellent style.— Boston Post. 


The Churchman’s Manual; an Exposition of the 
Doctrines, Ministry, and Worship of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. By Rev. Benjamin Dorr, 
D. D. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Philadelphia: R.E. Patterson. Boston: Burn- 
ham & Brothers. 


We give in full the title of this elegant volume, for the 
good reason that there is very little to be said of a book 
of the kind. It has been very successful, and is said to 
be the best compendium ever published of the Protestant 
Episcopal doctrines.— Boston Post. 


Silas Wright— Gallery of Illustrious Americans. 
The fourth number of the “ Gallery of Illustrious Amer- 
icans,” containing a portrait and a brief sketch of the life 
and character of Silas Wright, has been published by 
Brady, 205 a The portrait of Mr. Wright is the 
most perfect resemblance of that truly great man that we 
have seen, and we doubt not the best existing. His was 
a face of which it was easy to make a lumpy, stolid like- 
ness, but that was not its true character, nor, fortunately, 
is that the character given it in this engraving. The 
friends of Mr. Wright will, no doubt, be glad of the op- 
portunity to obtain so good a resemblance of the features 
of one whom they so much honored. Mr. Lester’s char- 
acter of him is a just tribute to his merits. 
N. Y. Ev. Post. 


Ticknor, Reed & Fields have sold more than five thou- 
sand of “ The Scarlet Letter.” It is said that they will 
publish in the autumn another romance, on which Haw- 
thorne is now engaged.— Boston Post. 
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